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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


This week the mighty struggle at Verdun has com- 
pleted its first six months. Verdun has consisted in 
a long-drawn-out series of battles recurring almost | 
as a decimal fraction. The ferocity of it and the 
resolution of it form an achievement very wonderful 
to consider. There has been nothing in the history of 
the world to compare with it in sustained force and 
hugeness. Verdun is gigantomachia, waged between 
combatants well matched in warlike ardour. No 
individual undoubted genius, no superman, has sprung 
out of Verdun so far, or out of the whole war; but the 
will and valour of vast masses of combatants—here 
truly we see genius in the bulk, of whole peoples. 


Ten days ago German newspapers were bragging to 
neutrals and others that the Franco-British advance in 
Picardy had petered out, and that the German front 
could and would hold its own against all comers. But 
the only German lines that boast are the printed ones. 
Those that fight in Picardy bend and yield and retreat, 
stubbornly and slowly, and their counter-attacks never 
gain more than a few temporary yards. They fared 
as ill as we have a right to expect in the resumed 
offensive which British and French troops began on 
the 18th, and which did excellent work in many places 
from the British left below Thiepval to the French 
right between Maurepas and Cléry. No fiercer 
grappling has taken place for several weeks on the 
Somme. It went on through the week-end, losing not 
a bit of its intensity, and it has kept since then a 
formidable pressure, breaking counter-attacks, winning 
trenches at several important places, and spreading 
beyond the river to the neighbourhoods of Estrées and 
Soyecourt, where our Allies have met with ups and 
downs of fortune, but gaining on the balance. 


Our part of the fighting front undulates for eleven 
miles from below Thiepval to the converging pressure 
on the fortress village of Guillemont, into the outskirts 


of which our men have penetrated, seizing the quarry 
and the railway station, but failing, as yet, to drive 
the Wurtembergers from the ruined village. Excellent 
work has been done north of Guillemont, near Ginchy, 
and also on the other wing, where our troops, in their 
menace both to Martinpuich and to Thiepval, have 
gained the high ground overlooking their objectives. 
At this moment they are within 7oo yards of 
Thiepval. The French, too, have pressed on and on, 
capturing an important wood between Guillemont and 
Maurepas, and making such real progress that 
Maurepas has fallen. On one spot no advance has yet 
been made: it is the bare ground, swept by German 
shells, along the top and to the west of High Wood. 
Our men drove the enemy from his farthest trenches on 
this ground, but found their gain untenable. 


Little news has come this week from the Russian 
front. Berlin and Vienna report that some Russian 
attacks on Hindenburg’s lines have collapsed, but 
who is to tell the difference between an Austro-German 
lie and an Austro-German fact? Petrograd speaks of 
fighting on the Stokhod, forty miles north-east of 
Kovel, and Hindenburg’s men lose the village of Toboly 
and fail in a determined counter-attack. Brusiloff’s 
advance has slowed into a necessary lull; but there 
is movement in the Carpathians, where Lechitsky’s 
troops, along a front of about seventy miles, have 
pushed slowly and steadily forward to within ten or 
twelve miles of the crest. At two points, south and 
north of Mount Kowerla, they have reached the crest 


by carrying two heights on the Hungarian frontier, In. 


Armenia our Allies have retaken Mush, and on the 
Persian frontier, near Rewanduz, they have routed the 
Turks, capturing the bulk of two regiments. 


As for the Italian front, our Allies hold their own, 
repelling counter-attacks and doing well in artillery 
duels. In the Tofana area of the Dolomites, after a 
thorough preparation by shell-fire, some detachments of 
Alpini carried the strong enemy positions on the 
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western slopes of the third Tofana and in the Traven- 
anzes Valley. There is no apparent change elsewhere. 


Since July 30 Russian and Italian contingents have 
joined their Allies at Salonica, and already some Bul- 
garians have declined to fight against the ‘‘ Great 
White Czar’’, the hereditary leader of their race. It 
would be rash to set much store by this influence, and 
we think that excessive importance is given by many 
persons to the operations in Macedonia. To keep the 
Bulgarians hard at work is all that we expect from the 
strategy of the Entente Powers. King Ferdinand’s 
men are active on the flanks of the Allied lines. On 
the west, in the Moglena mountains, Serb regiments 
have scored several points; while farther west, in the 


neighbourhood of Florina, the fighting seems to have | Voluntaryists, 


been more or less favourable to the Bulgars. On the | 


injustices, in some measure, might be discovered in it, 
They would certainly be discovered in the well-tried 
systems of both the enemy and of our Allies. 


It was for this reason—namely, that the ground 
should be prepared for as long as possible before the 
inevitable measure was brought in—that so often in 
the earlier part of the war we urged the authorities to 
| get ready their arrangements. But the reply was 
_ always the same—the depressing, dilatory reply that 
| there was no occasion to make any such arrangements 
| for obligatory service because the occasion for such a 
' service would never arise! This powerful snub to 

wicked, brutal, pessimistic ‘‘ Conscriptionists ’’ never 
failed to draw loud cheers from the Radicals and 
whether in Parliament or on the 
Not the least occasion to make any pre- 


platform. 


other flank the enemy advances towards the Gulf of  parations for a compulsory service—and now Mr. Lloyd 


Kavala, but a report from Athens declares that the 
German Government has given in writing formal assur- | 
ances that neither German nor Bulgarian troops will | 
enter the towns of Kavala, Seres, and Drama. How- | 
ever this may be, Seres was bombarded on the 2ist, | 
though its garrison belonged to the Sixth Greek Divi- | 
sion. On the Struma front the enemy is entrenched in | 
a line of villages east of the river between Lakes | 
Butkova and Tachinos. 


Last Monday an official report announced that the 
German High Sea Fleet came out on Saturday last, 
but, learning from its scouts that the British forces 
were in considerable strength, avoided an engagement 
and returned to port. We lost, however, in searching 
for the enemy, two light cruisers by submarine attack, 
all the crew being saved in one of them, while in the 
other the officers were saved, but thirty-eight of the 
crew lost. The enemy lost one submarine and another 
is described as ‘‘ rammed and possibly sunk’’. On 
the same day in the North Sea, according to an official 
report issued on Tuesday, submarine E 23 hit twice 
with a torpedo a German battleship of the Nassau 
class. It is believed that this ship, which was being 
escorted by five destroyers, was sunk. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is tempting, but probably futile, to embroider on 
such bare faets, and we can place no reliance on 
obviously falsified German accounts. It is not stated 
how far, or in what strength, the German Fleet came 
out. The first report does not say whether we had 
seaplanes or submarines to assist in the work of 
scouting, for which Zeppelins are well fitted. The 
obvious comment is that of Lord Montagu on Wed- 
nesday: ‘‘ Had we a proper service of rigid airships 
there would not be half the necessity for imperilling 
our cruisers acting as scouts.’’ He added that Sir 
John Jellicoe would welcome such airships. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s really masterly survey of the 
war on Tuesday in the House of Commons started 
with a passage which might have been drawn from 
the pages of the Sarurpay REviEw a year or a year 
and a half ago, when the war was yet young, and 
when those people who thought it would not be “all 
over ’’ by ‘‘ Christmas ”’ or ‘‘ 1 April’’ (‘‘ 1 April’? was 
a natural date, but why ‘‘ Christmas ’’ we never could 
make out) were described as ‘‘ pessimists’’. Several 
M.P.’s had been complaining in this debate on Tuesday 
that the Military Service Act was harshly and wrongly 
administered in many cases. When Mr. Lloyd George 
rose to reply he at once went to the root of the matter. 
Is it surprising the Act works partially, imperfectly, 
here? he argued in effect; what can you expect of an 
Act brought into operation suddenly in the midst of 
a great war? And he went on to point out that there 


are even imperfections and injustices in the military 
service systems as they exist in countries where they 
were brought into operation generations since. This 
is absolutely true, and we dare say that if the Swiss 
system itself were looked into closely, flaws and 


' George rises in the House of Commons and frankly 


and fearlessly tells us that the Military Service Act 
leads to anomalies and hardships because it has been 
rushed on the country! It has turned out exactly 
and precisely as anticipated and foretold repeatedly 
that it would turn out; and, as Mr. Lloyd George very 
truly says, the marvel is, after all, that these anomalies 
and injustices are not far more numerous. 


A word more on this subject, which was so ably and 
candidly treated by the Secretary of State for War in 
his speech. Even if preparations had been, as they 
ought to have been, taken, in view of the inevitable 
Act, so far back as the autumn and early winter of 
1914, when we urged this course, there must still have 
been imperfections and anomalies—for a measure of 
this kind needs years, not months, to perfect. This 
is, indeed, true, but none the less is it true that every 
month, every week, every hour, given to preparation 
in the matter, once the war had started, and the ulti- 
mate failure of a go-as-you-please confusion was 
evident, would have been invaluable to the country. 
In a year or a year and a half, by taking thought end 
making thorough inquiries, the country would 
certainly have been saved an immense number of the 
injustices and anomalies and defects which we now 
hear so much of in connection with the new system of 
military service. But the No-Conscriptionists would 
not allow anything of the kind to be done. They raised 
a furious clamour whenever it was suggested. 
Germany has had few friends more useful than our 
No-Conscriptionists. 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ A department of the War 
Office which has done wonderful work during the war 
and shown the greatest adaptability and talent for 
organisation is that of the Quartermaster-General. Let 
us consider what the clothing, transport and supply of 
such a suddenly-created huge army as we have to-day 
means, the colossal amount that had to be found and 
provided for it,-and the reserves of every article that had 
to be obtained and stored. Take the Mechanical Motor 
Transport Department under Colonel Donohue; every 
article for the supply and replenishing of tens of thou- 
sands of motor vehicles has to be kept ready for 
despatch to the Front or elsewhere, for needless to say 
now, the timely arrival of troops to the Front to beat the 
Germans back depends on motor transport and the rail- 
ways that the foresight of Sir Douglas Haig has had 
constructed. No expert civilians trained all their lives 
to such business could have done better than the 
Quartermaster-General and the heads of his many de- 
partments 


In Parliament on Tuesday Mr. Billing criticised the 
system of our defences against Zeppelin raids, main- 
taining that it had been amplified, but was no more 
scientific than two years ago. His evidence, as 
reported, is not convincing, and Major Baird, in his 
reply, covered the usual ground, stating that the 
military damage done by Zeppelins was absolutely nil, 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
VIGOUR, VIGOUR, AND AGAIN VIGOUR. 


N the fresh onsets of the British Army in Picardy, 
and in the messages from the Front this week, 
what-mainly is it that fills us with high hope and 
confidence? It is not the fact that more ground has 
been won, or that Thiepval and Guillemont may soon 
pass into our command—a substantial gain—nor is it 
even that we are getting steadily on with the grim task of 
destroying the enemy, essential though this destruction 
is before we can come within sight of the close of the 
war. What really inspires the country and assures 
it that things, on the whole, to-day are going better 
than they have gone since the heartening day when 
war was declared against Germany, is the sense of 
abounding vigour which these operations prove. 
Vigour, vigour, and yet again vigour! So long as 
this is the splendid order of the day, in force at the 
Front and at the base, inspiring, dominating, on- 
driving the nation, nothing can be radically wrong 
with the war. 

Vigour in abounding measure must, in the end, 
rectify default and inefficiency, and redeem even 
glaring blunders in the past. The Gallipoli campaign 
is an illustration. It was a mistake on a large scale, if 
not actually in its conception, at least in its execution. 
Yet the dauntless vigour with which the British forces 
then attempted, despite the narrow means at their 
disposal, a Herculean adventure largely made amends 
for the failure. Thus we can actually recall it to-day 
without deep depression and the heavy humiliation of 
defeat. Our losses were heavy in men, and at the 
time in prestige; but there was, and still is, the feeling 
that all the time we were, at any rate, up and doing 
with immense activity—and the value of that can 
scarcely be over-fated. 

What is true of masses of men in_ regard 
to vigour applies equally to individuals. It applies 
to both in .times of peace, so’ far as all press- 
ing public tasks are concerned. But in war and 
periods of strain and national anxiety it is still 
more applicable. Vigour is the supreme essential in 
war. We may depend upon it that vigour, restless 
and resistless, lay very near the root of the genius of 
Napoleon himself; whilst certainly it was the chief 
secret of the seemingly miraculous success of the elder 
Pitt in converting miserable defeats into glorious 
victories. To-day we may have to do without sheer 
genius in leader- or dictator-ship, but we shall do well 
enough without it—so long as it is equally absent from 
the enemy—provided we can count instead on an 
abounding measure of vigour in those at home who 
are organising the campaign. Two speeches which 
have been made during the past week by these 
organisers certainly do strike us as being full of the 
enterprise, daring, and vitality that are needed, 
namely, by the Secretary of State for War in his 
general Parliamentary survey of the campaign and by 
the Under-Secretary of State for War at the unveiling 
of the memorial to Lord Roberts at Glasgow. Both 
were instinct with energy and both were fearless and 
perfectly direct. We have never found, or affected to 
find, the demigod or superman in Mr. Lloyd George 
that some of his followers—on both sides in public 
life—recognise in him; and, entirely apart from any 
party view, he has often appeared to us to be quite 
human in the way he can err departmentally and other- 
wise. But the vigour he has flung into his war work 
without cessation cannot be questioned or overlooked ; 


and by his remarkable speech this week on the genera| 
position and prospects of the campaign he has made jt 
quite clear that he intends that nothing, so far as he js 
concerned, shall stand in the way of the War Office 
getting all the men and material we need for success, 
He turns away from the temptation to belittle the 
power of the enemy, admits that now, in the third year 
of the war, Germany is as strong as she has ever been, 
and curtly refuses to pledge himself or the Government 
that a call will not, in any conditions, be made on men 
even above the age of forty-one. Nothing could be 
more to the point and straighter driving than this, 
Equally we must approve the way in which he sweeps 
away the pretences of those who are still bent on 
stopping the supply of men under the Military Service 
Acts—sweeps them away with these significant words, 
which bear out all that has been said about the value of 
these Acts: ‘‘ The men coming in now are among ihe 
best men we have had since the beginning of the war”. 
So much for the attempt by the No-Conscriptionists to 
persuade the public that the men now getting into 
khaki are worthless anemic specimens! There is not 
a word of truth in it. It is most unpatriotic, 
and it will be resented by no one more than the men 
themselves. ‘‘ You have only to go to the Horse 
Guards Parade any morning ’’, he continues, ‘‘ and 
look at the men there to see that they are fine, up- 
standing fellows’’. The Secretary for War is quite 
right. His words should stop a cruel slander against 
a large body of soldiers, many of whom, in a few 
months’ time, will be winning honours in France. 

Vigour, vigour, and yet again vigour: there lies the 
value of speeches like this, and that to-day is the 
thing, the only thing, that will bring us to victory. 
It will bring us to victory despite absence of genius 
or absence of dictatorship, and it will bring us there 
though we have to win our way through a mighty host 
of still most formidable German soldiers facing us in 
France and Belgium to-day. Without it in an 
abounding and constant measure we can do nothing 
pregnant in this war or in the new, wonderful world 
that, beyond the faintest doubt, is to open up after 
the war. 


IF BRITAIN HAD BEEN NEUTRAL. 


N Tuesday the battle of Verdun entered upon its 
seventh month, and already the glorious 
advance in Picardy has lasted eight weeks. At a first 
glance these events appear to be unrivalled in their dis- 
ordering effects on German plans; but reflection shows 
that all the fighting has been governed by three things 
which preceded the clash of arms, and that the most 
important of the three is neither the preparedness of 
Germany nor the comparative unreadiness of France 
and Russia, but the delayed good statesmanship that 
sent the British Expeditionary Force into the firing 
lines. Here is the most important event of the war, 
because it saved the situation. If Britain had slunk 
from honour into the damnation of neutrality nothing 
on earth could have prevented the success of the enemy 
after the fall of Liége and Namur. 

This fact is admitted by French soldiers and states- 
men, and our other Allies see clearly that Britain’s 
entrance into the war has dominated, and will continue 
largely to dominate, other events. But for it and its 


multiplying consequences there could be no distant 
victory over German stratocracy. Yet this most vital 
matter receives little attention in the British Isles. Most 
people forget how far their country drifted during 
** that black week of neutral fever’’ which ended on 


| 5 August 1914, when Lord Kitchener took control of 
the War Office, and when French statesmen received at 
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gst the assurance that British troops would come to 
their support. Till then, somehow, the Cabinet was 
slow to understand that Britain, as well as Belgium, 
must help to break the first great tide of Germany’s 
ivasion. On 4 August hesitation was shown to M. 
Cambon, French Ambassador in London. The story 
of this hesitation is related in the Belgian Grey Book 
by Count Lalaing, who writes from London to his 
Government, after a conversation with M. de Fleuriau, 
of the French Embassy. This important document is 
dated 5 August, the day on which the French Army 
began to concentrate under cover of the frontier 
troops. Count Lalaing continues: 

“The Generalissimo has decided, if necessary, to 
allow these first-line troops to be crushed, in order that 
the Army may have time to gain the positions assigned 
to it in the strategic plan, to which it is intended to 
adhere. But the non-co-operation of the British Army 
would compel an extension of the French left. For 
this reason M. Cambon is endeavouring to obtain a 
prompt decision to despatch the British Expeditionary 
Force to the Continent. This would take from twelve 
to fifteen days, in order that it should be able to 
participate at the outset of the campaign. M. de 
Fleuriau told me that everything was ready for the 
transportation of the British troops to the French ports 
and to the Belgian frontier. But rapidity of action 
was necessary, as it would not do for the British to | 
arrive too late. M. Cambon, in an interview yester- | 
day (4 August) with Sir Edward Grey, observed that | 
‘Great Britain had decided upon war because Belgian | 
neutrality had been violated. But with what will you | 
make war if the German Fleet, as seems probabie, | 
refuses to come out, and remains in the Baltic? There- | 
fore at once you should send the Expeditionary Force 
to the Continent.’ Sir Edward Grey did not answer; 
but perhaps the blunt refusal of Germany to respect 
Belgian neutrality will cause the London Cabinet to 
reflect, and will enlighten it as to German tactics, 
which consist in acting with overwhelming rapidity on 
the boldest lines.”’ 

Belgium, then, on 4 August 1914 was face to face 
with British hesitations, as well as with the threaten- 
ing German hordes. What would have happened in 
our Cabinet if Germany, preferring strategic states- 
manship to cowardly aggression, had allied herself 
with British ‘‘neutralists’’ by leaving Belgium in 
peace? The yearning for neutrality was strong both 
in the Government and among their supporters; and 
let us remember also that the crisis had grown from an 
event outside British interests, and that our Govern- | 
ment had lost touch with the candid and braggart 
warnings which they had received from German states- 
manship early in 1912. A leading member of the | 
Cabinet, speaking on 19 May 1914, declared that only | 
one thing was necessary to the peace of Europe, and | 
that this one thing was a readiness among nations to 
give each other the credit for good will and good inten- 
tions. Just before the murder at Sarajevo another 
leader in the Cabinet said he was not in the least afraid 
of the invasion of German armies; what he feared very 
much was the invasion of people who had been trained 
in German universities and schools, and whose science 
had enabled them to compete with success against his 
countrymen. At a much later date (10 November 1914) 


| 
| 


another Minister described how the Government had 
been taken by surprise. ‘* When this war broke out ”’, 
he said, ‘‘ we were on better terms with Germany than | 
we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man 
in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany | 
was a possibility under the present conditions.”’ 
It was a Cabinet, then, that dreamt of peace abroad 
while breeding strife at home. The members must 
have listened with joy to Germany’s pacific words, 
since they did not expect her to hark back to the 
Policy which she put before them in 1912, when she | 
Invited their consent to her predatory schemes. Why | 
they did not learn from Prussian history how to under- | 
stand the unvarying motive-power behind Prussia’s | 
ambition is a point still mysterious to most of us; 


but we may guess that they were too busy in contests 
over home affairs to study Prussia in the fierce ironies 
of her logical history. In any case, they were taken 
by surprise when they had suddenly to choose between 
war and neutrality, while most of their newspapers 
pleaded for a betrayal of friendships advertised as 
peace. It was their duty, they were told, not only to 
keep out of the war should war come, but also to 
announce at once their rigorous neutrality. If war 
should follow, or the threat of war, they were warned, 
food would go up to famine prices, and mills, factories, 
workshops must shut down. ‘‘ Within a few days of 
England launching into this struggle the streets of 
every English town will be filled with starving men, 
women, and children, who either have no money 
because there is no work, or whose wages, under the 
blast of famine, can no longer keep body and soul 
together. . . . We are being told that our Govern- 
ment is bound in honour to bring all this horror and 
misery upon the English people, and to risk the safety 
of the Empire. That is false, because we have the 
explicit and repeated assurance of the Government that 
we are free of all ties, pledges, and obligations to go 
to war in support of Russia or France. . . .” 

Hysterical panic was as irresponsible as it could be 
in many quarters, and we were all told on 4 August 
that if we remained neutral we should be, from a com- 
mercial point of view, in precisely the same position 
as the United States. We should be able not only to 
trade with all the belligerents (so far as the war per- 
mitted trade with them), but also to capture the bulk 
of their business in neutral markets. What sweetness 
and light! ‘‘ We should keep our expenditure down ; 
we should keep out of debt; we should have healthy 
finances.’’ But it is fair to add that some neutralists 
were cool men, like Lord Morley and Mr. John 
Burns, who retired and held their tongues. If their 
opposition had rested on moral reasons they would 
have looked upon it as a duty to speak, so their 
unpublished reasons were probably political. 

A good many, neutralists believed that the war could 
not last six months, and that our little Army would be 
swallowed up without having any appreciable effect on 
the enemy. Still, while a great many persons were 
unnerved by doubts, disputes, and fears, true manli- 
ness in quiet people was active, and at last gained 
ascendancy over the strident opposition. It spoke in 
the famous letter written to the Prime Minister by Mr. 
Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne; it called Lord 
Kitchener to the War Office, and was loyal to France 
and Russia, as well as to Belgium. Who will ever 
forget the joy with which the declaration of war was 
hailed by most people? But the war party was divided, 
one considerable portion wishing to limit British 
action to naval affairs, while a much larger body 
understood the urgent need of adding our troops to 
the French armies. A Ministerial paper—let it be 
remembered—held on 3 August that the Cabinet 
had definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary 
Force abroad. The reason given is worth quoting: 
‘‘ Truth to tell, the issues which have precipitated the 
conflict which threatens to devastate the whole of 
Europe are not worth the bones of a single soldier ”’. 

Two days earlier this Review wrote from a 
very different standpoint, pointing out what would 
happen if Great Britain retired from her group of 
nations to take up her old part of isolation. ‘‘ To 
begin with, she would lose, at once and for ever, all 
reputation for honour among nations. Next, she 
would not for long save her skin. If we were to play 
our intimate and generous friend France such a 
monstrously mean trick, and were to treat Russia as if 
we had never gone into a Triple Entente with her, we 
should turn both these Powers into our bitterest 
enemies. We might force France—the thing is 
perfectly credible, except to stupid and slow intel- 
ligences—into an arrangement with Germany, and it is 
as certain as death that we should ultimately go down 
before a European combination, and that the British 
Empire would end—deservedly. Therefore, come 
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what may, it is absolutely essential, both on the ground 
of faith and on the ground of self-preservation, that 
we should stand by our friends. . . . Any other course, 
any other scheme, would be the bankruptcy of our 
honour and the suicide of our Empire.’”’ 

Belgium’s bravery and her sorrows helped the nation 
to pass from hesitation into complete right action. The 
Expeditionary Force arrived just in time to save the 
situation. 

But weak sentimentalists will try to reassert them- 
selves during peace negotiations; they await their cue, 
and will be sure to take it up in their old style. For 
this reason, while youth is fighting magnificently, all 
past errors of political weakness should be remembered 
and discussed as warnings. 


THREE GOOD APPOINTMENTS. 


N the midst of war Downing Street has found time 
to make three remarkably good appointments in the 
art world. Whether there be any connection between 
the salubrity and sagacity of these appointments and 
the tonic effect of war upon Downing Street’s general 
outlook we will not seek to determine. 
to recognise that not only have wise and right 
decisions been made, but also that unexpected 
wisdom and soundness have been shown as regards 
two of the steps taken. 

Mr. Holmes’s appointment, indeed, was not un- 
expected: his qualifications and his career indicated 
him as the right and reasonable successor to the 
directorship of the National Gallery. On grounds of 


It is enough | 


| 


judgment, practice, and business ability his previous | 


performances clearly commended him for the post. | 


His knowledge and taste were proved in his conduct 
of the Burlington Magazine ’’ and in his writings; 
his own painting is the expression of an independent 
and living zsthetic, and his effect upon the National 
Portrait Gallery during his stay there, and upon the 
** Burlington Magazine’s’’ worldly status when he 
directed it, all these suggest that he has both the gift 
of succeeding in whatever position he finds himself, 
and an acute understanding of business affairs. The 
ability to succeed is internal: a man carries it about 
with him from post to post. As, therefore, Mr. 
Holmes so signally succeeded in his former and widely 
diverse ventures, it needs no very daring prophet or 
gifted seer to help us to expect that his now tried gift 
and proved characteristic of success will carry him 
safely over whatever shoals or deeps infest Trafalgar 
Square. 

That the Government authorities have within quite 
recent times made soundings of, and reports upon, these 
said difficulties is not unknown. Some months ago, 
without any hesitation the Government’s opinion of 
the purchase by the trustees of the National Gallery 
of a picture by De Hooch was made clear in the House 
of Commons. It may be that that purchase, not in 
itself a very big affair, nor relatively a very egregious 
blunder, seemed to Downing Street the final flagrant 
proof that something must be done about National 
Gallery administration. It may be that the striking 
appointment of Mr. Robert Witt as an additional 
trustee of the Gallery has nothing to do with the other 
matter, being, indeed, but a just and graceful recogni- 
tion of his great services to our art collections. Or, 
again, it may be that the one action was meant to 
perform two operations—to reward Mr. Witt’s long 
and selfless work for art and to stimulate and 
strengthen the National Gallery Board. In any case, 
the effect of this appointment will be more important 
than its motive, and as we cannot think of any man 
better qualified to be one of the nation’s trustees for 
the nation’s art affairs, we beg leave to congratulate 
Downing Street on having found it possible, in such 
distracting circumstances, to inaugurate National 
Gallery reform so prudently. 

The third appointment on our list is that of Mr. 
Holmes’s successor at the National Portrait Gallery. 
However handsomely Downing Street may have sub- 


scribed to the principle that, when feasible, the pro. 
motion of an Assistant Director to the full directorship 
should be supported, it was by no means a foregone 
conclusion that Mr. J. D. Milner, who had been the 
Director’s assistant at the Portrait Gallery under a 
least two Directors, would get the step he so deserved, 
It would have surprised none if someone from outside 
had been put in. But Downing Street persisted in its 
happy vein; its wisdom and rightness held, and Mr. 
Milner succeeds to the post which he has well. 
equipped himself to take. The duties of the Director 
of the Portrait Gallery are by no means light: the 
complexities of iconography, knowledge of all sorts of 
obscure points and painters, and, certainly not least, a 
sure hand in questions of finance, are his more obvious 
affairs. Again—the man best fitted for the job. 


THE EXPERT AND THE AMATEUR. 


HE English have a natural distrust of the 
specialist and a natural liking for the amateur. 

The English ideal is the all-round man, with a healthy 
conviction that life is made up of a number of things, 
and an equally healthy resolution to know his way 
| about the common or garden world. Even when the 
| specialist has to be invoked for some particular end, 
_ English people are usually careful to keep him under the 
discreet control of amateurs with plenty of common sense 
and common knowledge; and, as a rule, the specialist 
himself, if he is English, is careful to guard against an 
appearance of being too deeply and _ exclusively 
immersed in his own particular line of business. The 
British sailor—an expert if ever there was one—prides 
himself on being a generally ‘‘ handy ’’ man; and only 
in England do you encounter that curious prejudice 
against ‘‘shop’’ of any special kind which induces a 


_ dinner table of musicians to talk about prize-fighting 


instead of diminished sevenths, and makes it the rule 
to discuss Meredith or the ways of the stone chat at a 
political reception. 

This English distrust of the specialist is at ordinary 
times, and to a moderate extent, justifiable and 
salutary. It keeps the English, as a race, from all 
those logical and emotional excesses which cannot 
better be described than as ‘‘ making an ass of one 
self’’. The English do not easily make asses of them- 
selves, because they always keep clearly before them 
that idea of the all-round man who knows something 
about most things. They value the ability to deal with 
anything that may turn up rather than the special skill 
to deal with this thing or that; and it is this general 
ability which keeps them normally true in sense and 
humour, and gives to their best strokes in politics that 
appearance of accident and good fortune which so 
enrages Our more serious enemies. 

English politics in time of peace are wholly ruled by 
our natural confidence in the amateur. While the 
expert routine of administration has to be carried on by 
experts, we at least see to it that these experts are put, 
as to power and dignity, in a subordinate position to 
the amateurs who speak for them and decree for them 
in the Cabinet and in Parliament. Everybody knows 
that Mr. McKenna is Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but 
only a very few know who are the financial experts 
who keep him right in the elements of national book- 
keeping. The public, indeed, likes to think that Mr. 
McKenna, the amateur, does everything himself; that, 
as a competent English amateur, he is as able to deal 
in a common-sense way with finance as he was once 
able to deal with the Navy or Education. This belief 
flatters the amateur in all of us. With Mr. McKenna 
at the Treasury almost anybody can feel that, given 
Mr. McKenna’s opportunities, he might be equal to the 
job himself. He can at least be sure that he has a 
right to an opinion on anything Mr. McKenna may do. 

All this applies equally to the Press. Journalism 
lives or dies by our confidence in the amateur. The 


whole theory of popular journalism is that an intel- 


ligent editor knows something about everything— 
enough, at any rate, for the purposes of a leading 
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article agreeing or disagreeing with the political 
amateurs of the Government or the Opposition. The 
er of the Press stands or falls by the prestige of 
the amateur. Articles in the daily papers would have 
no influence at all upon public opinion if we ceased to 
believe that one sensible, all-round man’s opinion was 
as good as another’s, whether he is writing about the 
Government of India or the Scottish fisheries. 

This faith in the amateur was stronger in August 
1914 than it had ever been. Cabinet Ministers did not 
even trouble to keep to their own departments. Mr. 
Lloyd George, whose special business was finance, had 
recently gone out of his way as a sensible, all-round 
man to declare that we might with safety cut down the 
British Navy. Mr. Redmond, whose business was 
Ireland, had been freely legislating for England for 
several years, giving to her a special system of land 
taxation, settling the constitution of the House of 
Lords, disestablishing the Church in Wales, and so 
forth. But when the war broke out it was soon 
realised that in times of great peril there must be limits 
set to our confidence in the amateur. The English 
were a sufficiently sensible, all-round people to realise 
that everything could not be done by one set of 
amateurs criticising another set of amateurs. This 
assumption has steadily increased in strength and 
scope. Defeating Germany is now fully realised 
to be a matter for trained specialists with a 
firm grip on all the facts. Government has become 
more and more secret, more and more subject to the 
advice and decision of specialists, less and less open to 


| 


the useful reproof of the merely sensible, all-round | 


person outside the circle of those who know. 
This fact will have to be frankly accepted: (a) by 
lesser politicians outside those responsible for the 


expert conduct of the war, and (b) by the Press. It | 


must be realised that the old, happy assumption of 
the Government’s critics, that one man’s view was as 
good as another’s,:simply does not hold in the great 
majority of intricate questions affecting the conduct of 
the war. Things like the Danish agreement, the dis- 
position of our armies, the strategy of the Fleet—these 
are things which are not within the scope of any useful 
criticism to-day by amateurs who are outside the de- 
partments where these things are settled. Newspapers 
and public men must resolve very carefully to dis- 
tinguish between broad questions of policy or opinion 
on which the amateur at large still has a right to his 
opinion and the intricate expert questions which must 
be left to the official specialists. There is still a useful 
field for the intelligent, as contrasted with the unintel- 
ligent, amateur; but he must keep strictly within the 
boundaries of this useful field or the whole idea of the 
all-round amateur will fall into discredit and derision. 

This useful field for the amateur, though it is now a 
limited one, is by no means unimportant. The intel- 
ligent amateur has, in fact, had a most necessary and 
arduous part to play all through the war in combating 
the results of too little sense or foresight on the part of 
those amateurs whose all-round quality has chiefly con- 
sisted in being wrong all round. There is still plenty 
of scope for sensible opinions about the war and for 
rooting out silly and mischievous opinions—that the 
war, for example, is likely to end in three months or 
six; that the Germans are (a) defeated already, or (b) 
will never be defeated at all; that America looks at the 
war from the same point of view as ourselves; that 
Germany is starving, or would be starving to-morrow, 
if only the Foreign Office would allow the Fleet to 
declare a ‘‘ blockade’’. Here is a chance for sensible 
amateurs to save the reputation of the amateur 
generally. For we must not disguise from ourselves 
that the amateur is not going to come out of the war 
quite as jauntily as he went into it. He can save his 
feputation—a reputation sorely battered by hard 
events and his own foolish opinions concerning them— 
only in one way. If he can pull himself together and 
defeat Germany—the land of the specialist, where 
amateur politics do not count, and an amateur Press 
is ‘hardly allowed to exist—then he may recover his 


laurels and grace a happier time with all-round 
qualities. At present, the amateur can best show his 
sense of proportion and humour by putting himself into 
the hands of trained and competent men. He must 
put himself into the hands of those professional politi- 
cians and writers who have been not only properly 
educated, but who have been right from the start in 
their warnings and their predictions about the war. 
Most intelligent amateurs have done this already—a 
fact which justifies the English instinct in their favour. 
There is nothing really wrong with the true English 
amateur ; but we have had in this war to contend with 
his counterfeit. There is a good deal to be said—more 
‘than we have said here—in favour of the idea that for 
general purposes one all-round, educated man is as 
good as another in getting a country through its 
ordinary business. But there is a rider to this proposi- 
tion which must be read beside it, namely, that one 
prejudiced, half-educated man is as bad as another; 
and this second postulate for amateurs is often required 
to operate in place of the first. The English amateur 
idea will find it difficult to recover from things like the 
amateur Press defeats of Germany in 1914-15, the later 
amateur politics of Voluntarism versus Compulsion— 
the weak, ignorant and wrong-headed movement which 
put off and put off obligatory service till it has 
been almost too late to effect much in the war— 
amateur mobilisations of industry, with strikes and 
drink evils in the background. Meantime, we can at 


_ least keep it safe from further depreciation by allowing 


the expert to do his necessary work in his own way. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
AppreciaTIon (No. 108) BY ViEILLE MOusTACHE. 


Tue GALICIAN FRONT. 


HE office of criticism, of examining the effect 
produced by certain causes, and whether a 

means applied has answered its object, is simplified if 
cause and effect, means and end, are all near together. 
If an army is surprised, and therefore cannot make a 
regular and intelligent use of its resources and powers, 
then the effect of the surprise is not doubtful. In war 
there is a connection between everything which belongs 
to a whole, and therefore, however small a cause may 
be in itself, its effects reach to the end of the act of 
warfare itself, and modify or influence the final result 


in some degree, let that degree be ever so small. — 


Military history, with all its events, is a source of 
instruction in criticism itself. If the critic wishes to 
bestow praise or blame upon any single act, he can 
only succeed to a certain degree by placing himself in 
the position of the person whose act he has under 
review. In many cases he can do so sufficiently nearly 
for any practical purpose, but in many instances it is 
the very reverse, and this fact should never be over- 
looked. It is, however, neither necessary nor desirable 
that criticism should completely identify itself with the 
person acting. In war, as in all matters of skill, there 
is a certain natural aptitude required which is called 
talent. This may be great or small. In the first case 
it may easily be superior to that of the critic. Again, 
where the critic himself has not shared in the experi- 
ence which the practice and methods of modern war 
has evolved, he may find himself unknowingly buried 
in a succession of pitfalls of his own constructing. In 
a prolonged war, where the leaders of the opposing 
forces have every opportunity of learning lessons from 
their opponents, the critic has still further difficulties 
in discriminating superiority in natural ability and 
originality between the respective chiefs. It is only 
through the results, and through the exact coincidences 
of events, that criticism can recognise with admiration 
how much is due to the exercise of genius, and it first 
learns the essential combination which the display of 
that genius devised. 

‘* Great aims ’’, says Clausewitz, ‘‘are the soul of 
war, and what would become of the whole theory of 
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military science were its great views and measures 
buried under a hill of small difficulties, which have been 
with difficulty collected from the whole range of pos- 
sibility’? In war nothing sensible must be considered 
impossible, as long as it has not been attempted: and 
we may dare everything we believe we can carry out. 


Let us glance back to the military situation in the 
Eastern theatre as it was presented on the opening of 
the campaign of 1916, and compare it to that existing 
in the closing weeks of August 1916. The armies 
on June 4 of this year remained practically in the 
positions where they were left in September 1915 at 
the end of the great Austro-German offensive. To the 
Germans was allotted a front of some 450 miles} 
running from the Gulf of Riga to the river Pripet. The 
Austrians held the remaining 250 miles from the right 
of the German Armies to the Roumanian frontier. The 
diversions in the Balkans against Serbia, and the extra- 
ordinary piece of strategy which devised an attempt at 
reaching a decision with France at Verdun, had 
drained the Eastern frontier of a whole Army, that of 
von Gallwitz, and called away a capable leader in von 
Mackensen. In addition to these ventures, the Aus- 
trian front had been further denuded of many divisions 
for the surprise blow against Italy in the Trentino. 
The net result of these demands upon the armies of the 
Central Powers was to weaken the line of resistance in 
the Eastern theatre to such an extent that, roughly 
speaking, something like 1,300 bayonets covered a 
mile of front and behind them were no reserves to 
speak of. Needless to say that all the latest arts in 
entrenchments, with a plentiful supply of machine 
guns and artillery, supplemented the deficiency in man- 
power toa certain extent. The great item in the form 
of resistance that the Austro-German Armies could rely 
on lay in their marked superiority in railway facilities 
for lateral communication. It would indeed seem 
that this advantage has been the means of saving more 
than once the armies of the Central Powers from piece- 
meal destruction. Germany inherited by her victories in 
September 1915 the best of the Russian railway system 
on her Western frontier, but what might be adequate 
for Russian purposes in an offensive campaign would 
by no means comply with the requirements of a 
German defensive campaign. We may be certain that 
no labour or expense has been spared in linking up the 
railway systems that run, generally speaking, from 
west to east, by a new system that conforms to a 
strategic defensive purpose which runs from north to 
south. Brusiloff, as we know, started his four armies 
on their offensive on 4 June in a simultaneous move- 
ment. Three armies out of the four—those of Kaledin, 
Sakharoff, and Lechitsky—succeeded beyond measure 
in their initial advance. The very nature of the attack 
with its breadth of front of 250 miles, was in itself a 
sufficient cause of surprise to the Austro-German 
Armies, and created alarm as to where the real 
strategic blow was meditated. Later on, when the 
Germans had discerned that the great railway junction 
at Kovel was in danger, a German counter-measure 
was devised, and Brusiloff was forced to bring into 
play a reserve army under Lesh to restore the 
balance. Bothmer alone of the generals of the Austro- 
Hungarian Armies seems to have been prepared for 
the coming blow, and, standing strong at Tarnapol 
and on the banks of the middle and lower Sereth, has 
disputed for many weeks with the Russian general, 
Shcherbacheff, the road to Lemberg. That the 
Austro-Hungarian Armies alone, when unstiffened by 
Germans, were no match for the Russians, is proved 
by the great collapse of the forces of von Pflanzer in 
the south and in Bukovina, where Lechitsky has car- 
ried all before him. Von Pflanzer’s army, cut in half, 
found itself driven in two directions, one portion flying 
across the Carpathians, while the other sought shelter 
under the protection of von Bothmer in the north. The 
flooding of the rivers Dniester and Pruth alone saved 
this portion from disaster. Austria, in the first nine- 
teen days of defeat, had lost nearly half of her com- 
batant strength, in addition to large quantities of 


cannon, machine guns, and war material of all 
descriptions. 

It was at this critical period in the fortunes of the 
Central Powers in the Eastern theatre that, to give the 
German General Staff their due, they realised that 
nothing but an extreme measure would rectify the tilt of 
the scale that balanced so unevenly against them. ‘It 
was a matter for a quick decision. With one single 
exception—that of Bothmer—the Austrian leaders of 
the armies south of the Pripet had proved themselves 
incapable of dealing with the hammer blows of their 
adversaries. Demoralisation in the Austro-Hungarian 
armies had shown itself to an alarming degree. Nothing 
but a master mind could put new life into a crowd of 
men who appeared to prefer surrender to even a passive 
resistance. One man among all the commanders of the 
hostile armies in the Eastern theatre stands out promi- 
nently from among his fellow chiefs. We gain nothing 
by detracting from the character and ability of the 
leaders among our opponents, and we cannot fail to 
acknowledge that Hindenburg is a man of resolve, firm 
in determination of purpose, with a spirit of inde 
pendence that will brook little interference from even 
the War Lord of the German Armies. It is these very 
virtues in a general that inspire armies with confidence in 
his ability to see them through a crisis in their fortunes, 
Hindenburg, if we read him aright, possesses to a high 
degree the power of command, with the courage of re- 
sponsibility and the wish to bear it. In accepting the 
task of disentangling a very awkward military situation, 
he probably made it a condition that to him alone was 
to be committed the manipulation of the armies of the 
Dual Monarchy. He began by making a more or less 
clean sweep of inferior leaders, not hesitating to recom- 
mend the removal of the Archduke, heir to the Haps- 
burg monarchy. He withdrew from his own line in the 
north some three German divisions in order to stiffen 
the denuded Austrian corps with a fresh spirit of moral. 
Four more German divisions, withdrawn in the middle 
of June from the Western front, were allotted to him, 
while some six or seven Austrian divisions were dribbled 
back from the Trentino in the latter days of the same 
month with a moral somewhat shaken. These reinforce- 
ments all told could hardly have replaced numerically 
the losses that had been sustained, but there was this 
difference, the half of them were Germans and not 
Austrians. The layman will hardly appreciate the 
supreme value in war which follows from a unity of 
command, when all the threads of lateral communica- 
tions are centred in one authority, whose military task is 
one for the set purpose of defence. Nobody knew better 
than the old Field-Marshal how to profit from the power 
which had been placed in his hands. Nature favoured 
strongly the strength of a defensive in the particular 
zone where a delaying action, if not a real block, against 
the advance of a hostile army was imperative. The 
river systems of the Volhynia and of Upper Galicia are 
singularly alike, the courses of the tributaries of the 
Pripet and of the Dniester running almost invariably in 
parallel directions from south to north, or vice versa, 
thus offering successive obstacles of a formidable nature 
to an enemy moving from the east. Hindenburg, with 
inferior forces, saw his way to holding up his opponent 
on the banks of the Stokhod even after his enemy had 
forced the river Styr in his first surprise. Similarly he 
could afford to calculate the length of time that Bothmer 
on the Sereth could remain in his strong position before 
conforming by a retirement to a newly-selected line of 
resistance, which was to include the railway junctions of 
Kovel and Lemberg in its system. Behind Bothmer 
stand three lines of rivers, the Strypa, the Zlota Lipa, 
and the Gnita Lipa. We may be sure that bridges in- 
numerable were already in position to transfer the divi- 
sions of this Austro-German Army to successive fresh 
defensive positions if required. Rivers presume the 


existence of valleys, and valleys presume ridges or hills 
of varying elevation. Bothmer has but to place the bulk 
of his forces on his flanks in his retirement and thus 
make sure of no rupture to his communications, and 
can fight a succession of leisurely rearguard actions if 
required, with all the advantages on his side. Hinden- 
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burg will see that the army of B6hm-Ermolli guards his 
left flank, and nature, in the form of the river Dniester, 
should do the same for his right flank. A month ago 
the situation of Bothmer, as pointed out in these pages, 
looked perilous in the extreme. It appeared as if 
Lechitsky would be able to deal a death-blow to this 
army. 
on em from the direction of the Carpathians, has 
apparently arrested this offensive when in full tide, but 
he has also by his energy and action considerably re- 


| 
| 


Hindenburg, by threatening Lechitsky’s com- | 


stored the moral of the newly-constituted armies that | 


are fighting south of the river Pripet. He has curbed 
the pace of the advance of our Ally. He has done 
more than that. He has for some weeks apparently 
somewhat paralysed the strategic design of our Ally. 


In a previous letter, four weeks ago (No. 104), the | 


prospects of a stagnation in the movements of Brusiloff 
in Galicia were reckoned with, and an alternative 
design suggested, its main purport being a campaign 
that would play upon the nerves of Austria-Hungary 
and compel her to recognise that hopes of victory were 
futile. Russia undoubtedly will require time to recoup 


her limbers and pouches after her splendidly suc- | 


cessful effort. To sustain an offensive movement 
along a front of 250 miles against a well-armed foe 
for nigh two months exacts a strain which few armies 
can face. This staying power has been the great 
lesson of the war since its first days, and will remain 
the great lesson till the end. It is here that the great 
strength of Germany will be found. They entered into 
war prepared to face extreme situations—favourable or 
unfavourable. Not so the Allies. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A LONDON SQUARE. 
By IRENE BERESFORD-HopeE. 

N Queen Victoria’s reign a market garden outside 
London was built around on three sides and 
became a London Square. The fourth side was 
screened from the public gaze by railings, a privet 
hedge, and a row of lime trees, but the inhabitants 
never sat at that end on account of its publicity. In 
those days time was respected. When your neigh- 
bour’s pipe poured water down your walls you wrote 
to present your compliments and inquire if it were his 
pipe. You did not expect an answer for twelve hours, 
and the water—at stated intervals, for there was no 
perpetual supply—poured on. King George’s subjects 
ring the bell and ask for the pipe to be mended; in 
his grandmother’s reign the only verbal message ever 
sent was by a servant to ask if the household opposite 
knew that one of their chimneys was on fire. And 
soot was pronounced ‘“‘ sut’’, and you ‘‘ stomped”’ a 
fire out. You bought your house at that date, and 


rivalled your neighbour in Virginian creepers, jessa- — 


mine, and wisteria to cover it; you planted roses, lilies 
of the valley, and Japanese anemones in your own 
twelve yards of earth, and paterfamilias studied the 
weather and hung thermometers, wet and dry bulbs, 


on his railings; he was regularly consulted as to | 
whether umbrellas need be taken to church, but the | 


quality of his wife’s bonnet was a more decisive 
factor than his scientific judgment. 

The Square’s market origin is still traceable in the 
variety of caterpillars it nourishes. Wingless females 
of the vapourer moth cling to the flowering currant 
bushes among such tufts of green as they have left 
uneaten at an earlier stage; purple and green cater- 
pillars of the ‘‘ Prominent ’’ family, with tails stuck 
in the air, devastate the ferns and lupins; and the 
magpie moth’s offspring loop along the ash tree and 
dron like spiders down their threads. The real spiders 
wax fat and spin undisturbed webs between the haw- 
thorns and the sunflowers, where the great tit and 
the blue tit feed. As soon as the seeds are ripe you 
hear the tits chattering, and when they have riflea 
each flower they leave the Square. Four pigeons, 
succeeding each other without visible difference, are 


the oldest inhabitants, building every year in the tallest 
plane tree. A pair of missel thrushes were preparing 
to be as faithful, but after several years nesting one 
bird was struck by lightning and fell with a blackened 
branch of lilac into the area of a house. Starlings 
condescend to the grass plots in winter, with an occa- 
sional robin and blackbird if crumbs are thrown out; 
once a nut-hatch appeared, and last summer there was 
a tree-creeper. Twice a carrion crow has visited the 
Square; the first time it perched on a house where 
Death was in wait and shrieked from the chimneys 
until the passers-by looked up; the second time it spent 
some minutes on a tree and frightened all the other 
birds with its cry. Sparrows and cats multiply ex- 
ceedingly, but the race is to the sparrows. One tail- 
less tabby is a garden tradition, and when he dies at 
enmity with the rest another rises up and takes his 
place. Theoretically, various spoilt Persians sun them- 
selves on the lawn; in reality they go and grub in 
the rubbish-heap and come home with the milk one 
mat of decaying leaves. That rubbish-heap was the 
goal of the Square’s Victorian children; soot-laden 
bushes guarded its entrance, broken rocks held the 
rubbish in place, and entrancing fungi grew on its 
damp surface. In the centre was a plank on trestles 
that could be made to see-saw at least two feet. This 
was the object of every secret excursion: for this 
every nurse could be evaded, every gardener dared. 
Now the sooty bushes are cut down, a prim gravel 
path leads under an arch to a tidy heap, and the 
Georgian children know its fame no more. A small 
bear with a fearsome voice used to be the pride of 
the garden. No rules or regulations interfered with 
its comfort; did not a Chief Commissioner of Police 
shed his halo of authority over the Square? Was 
not the policeman outside his house a nightly comfort 
to his burglar-fearing neighbours? Not that the 
General’s wife feared anything save popguns. She 
was of massive build and walked round the garden 
leaning on a horsewhip; this she cracked at her three 
stout black-and-tans to summon them to the shelter 
of her skirts, but knowing her aim to be uncertain 
they never came. A small boy in the Square had a 
popgun which, if fired with sufficient energy, released 
a cork that dangled from the barrel by a foot of string. 
To him the General’s wife, indicating her black-and- 
tans, shrieked, ‘‘ if you don’t kill them they’ll die of 
fright ’’. Yet even the garden tortoise despised a popgun. 

There used to be a notice that organs and other 
street music were forbidden round the Square; this 
was amplified by chalk observations that the inhabi- 
tants alone might breathe its air. An organ comes 
now and grinds four national anthems twice over; 
then it grinds ‘‘ Tipperary’’; then one of His 
Majesty’s Judges sends the grinder an ultimatum. 
Perhaps the Square used to be selfish, but it needed, 
and needs, no mechanical patriotism. Those who are 
left hear the shrill voices of the Belgian children 
louder than the Brabanconne; a house is maintained 
for them by the congregation of one of the neighbour- 
ing churches, and Belgian soldiers on leave play with 
them in the garden. The Square still clings to some 
of its Victorian vanity. When a blow falls on a far- 
away front and the houses echo through the night 
with knocks at one hall-door, it knows that an im- 
portant announcement will follow in the Press within 
forty-eight hours. Events may simply coincide, but 
the inference produces a pleasing conceit. That door 
in years of peace received strange types of men who 
scanned the street before they climbed the steps, and 
peeped from the corners of their eyes. Types sug- 
gestive of those who will not commit their statements 
to paper; the weariness of many a European Chancery. 
One house holds strangers of enemy origin. From 
the rest men and boys have gone to serve their country, 
and the scattered Victorian children who used to play 
in the Square are meeting again on the Roll of Honour. 
Their favourite game long ago was capturing flags 
from the enemy, and in those summer evenings defeat 
never ended a game. 
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WAR AND SUFFERING. 
By H. J. MARSHALL. 

HE present article is not an attempt to express, 
still less to explain, the mystery of suffering. 
Such an attempt on the part of the writer would be 
like uncovering a raw wound with clumsy, unskilled 
hands. Its purpose is rather to refer to some famous 
sayings of the wisest of the Greeks which bear largely 
upon that mystery: ‘‘It is a greater evil to do than 
to suffer injustice ’’’; and, ‘‘ It is better to suffer for 

wrong doing than not to suffer’’. 

These sayings of Socrates have generally been 
called paradoxes, but they are really ideals. Never was 
Socrates more in earnest than in enunciating these 
views. Though knowing that they would be accepted 
by few he covered them with a grave and subtle irony. 

Such sayings as these raise the question as to the 
nature of evil and injustice on one hand, and of suffer- 
ing on the other. The problem of evil is almost 
wholly dark. Although men who have to pass through 
the flame of the present trial call out for light, the 
answer they get seems disappointing. But on this 
question the wise are the most ready to confess their 
ignorance; if their answers appear to be inadequate 
and tentative they confess they do not know. 

So far the war seems to have thrown no new light 
upon the problem of evil: it has only shown it in a 
vastly more huge and terrifying scale ; and the suffering 
it has caused is more tremendous, and has come closer 
to us all than anything we could have imagined. Evil 
seems to run on parallel lines through the vegetable, 
the animal, and the spiritual worlds. There are the 
blights, the pests, the abnormalities which attack and 
destroy the plant, or else prevent its attaining its 
perfect growth. These are found to be due either to 
failure to use to the best the nourishment or atmo- 
spheric circumstances which are encountered; or to 
failure to obtain nourishment because of abnormal hin- 
drances. Evil in animal life of body, and even of 
mind, appears to run on parallel lines. And so far as 
he can see in the spiritual world man has the same 
enemies, the spiritual blights, parasites, abnormalities, 
attacking his spirit, corresponding to their allied hosts 
in the animal and vegetable worlds, which he sees 
attacking the body that he inhabits and the food that 
sustains him. , Of what nature these are, whether allied 
to the mildew on the plant or to spirits of darkness, he 
cannot say. 

But there is no doubt about the might and the 
terror of evil. At times it almost attains to a person- 
ality. Then it would seem as though evil in its effort 
to possess the world had piled an intensity of horror 
upon horror—brutal methods of warfare, barbarous 
treatment of prisoners; murder, cruelty, lust, slavery 
heaped upon hapless men, women, and children who 
fall into its clutches—that man might recoil, over- 
whelmed by sheer terror of his awful antagonist. Or 
it may be compared to a raging and devouring fire, 
flaming against the barriers of the Allies. 
tornado before which all the barriers of civilisation, 
all the world’s public opinion on which man had prided 
himself, have proved, when unbacked by force, to be 
like straws before the wind, or as sand on the seashore. 

Yet, so far as man can see, it is the old war on a 
vaster soale of the Beast against the Christ; the law 
of the hedgerow and the jungle—the spider’s web, the 


Or to the | 


summation postulated imperatively by what is best in 
the human soul; longed for, prayed for, fought for, 
not only by saints and prophets, but by every true and 
just man who has walked this earth’’. 

Closely allied to the problem of evil is that of suffer- 
ing. Even now this problem is not wholly dark. The 
sufferings which men have endured through this war 
have taught much. The world is coming dimly to per- 
ceive, and will realise more and more, that, in spite 
of appearances, in the long run, which is the only one 
worth considering, the ways of the Allies are better 
than German ways. They are also the only possible 
ways. A famous and friendly writer of a neutral State 
has recently told his countrymen that England was 
wholly friendly towards them, and even envied them. 
In the first he was right; in the second he erred. A 
nation fighting, as England is to-day, for all it holds 
sacred, side by side with the finest nations on earth, 
does not think of those who keep outside the struggle 
to envy them. The spirit of England to-day is that 
she would rather perish together with her cause than 
prove unfaithful to it. But England is not going to 
perish. Never in all her glorious history has she been 
less like perishing. 

Painfully, slowly, but surely, men are rising to 
Plato’s great ideals of human conduct which teach 
man that: ‘‘It is a greater evil to do than to suffer 
injustice ’’; and that: ‘‘It is better to suffer for 
wrong doing than not to suffer ’’. 

The whole civilised world to-day would agree in 
word, however some may have failed in action, that 


| it is better to have suffered with Belgium ‘‘ in inno- 


cence, a sufferer and not a covenant breaker ’’, than to 
be a doer of evil with Germany. 

Socrates, in developing this thesis 400 years before 
Christ, taught that ‘‘ he who does well must of neces- 
sity be happy and blessed, and the evil man, who does 
evil, miserable ’’. He claims that this truth has been fixed 
‘““in words which are like bonds of iron and adamant ”’. 
And they are as true for the tyrant as the plain man, 
since ‘‘ communion, and friendship, and orderliness, and 
temperance, and justice bind together heaven and earth 
and gods and men, and for this reason the universe 
is called cosmos or order, not disorder or misrule ”’. 
The punishment for breaking these rules is immediate 
in the degradation of the soul. It is worse than death, 
which to a good man is no evil at all. For ‘to be 
boxed on the ears wrongfully is not the worst evil 
that can befall a man, nor to have my purse or my 
body cut open; but to slay me and mine wrongfully is 
far more disgraceful and more evil, aye, and to despoil, 
and enslave, and pillage, or in any way to wrong me 
and mine, is far more disgraceful and evil to the doer 
of the wrong than to me who am the sufferer ’’.* 
Therefore, to do evil is the greatest evil which can 
befall a man. Yet there is, if possible, a greater evil 
still, that an unjust man should not suffer for his wrong 
doing and be cured of his evil. ‘‘ For no man who is 
not an utter fool and coward is afraid of death itself, 
but he is afraid of doing wrong. For to go to the 
world below having one’s soul full of injustice is the 
last and worst of all evils.”’ 

As a proof of this assertion Socrates repeats the fine 
myth of the judgment. If the soul is evil it stands 


_ before its judges bearing the marks and scars of its 


sting of the adder and the asp, the tiger’s maw— 


against the law of love. 


Man to-day must oppose evil | 


by force. He must prove that love is both stronger | 


and swifter as well as more beautiful than the spirit of | 
_and luxury, and insolence, and incontinence, and dis- 


the jungle. He has to tread down the dragon under 
his feet before again it can be said: ‘‘ Mercy and truth 


are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed | 


each other ’’. 

““The doctrine of hell’’, wrote Father Tyrrell in 
prophetic words, ‘‘ implies devotion to the divine attri- 
bute of justice. . . . The eventual righting of what is 
wrong, the straightening of what is crooked, the 
triumph of every seemingly strangled truth, the 
strangling of every seemingly triumphant lie, is a con- 


sins, ‘‘ with which each action has stained him, and 
he is all crooked with falsehood and imposture, and 
has no straightness, because he has lived without 
truth. Him Rhadamanthus beholds, full of all de- 
formity and disproportion, which is caused by licence, 


patches him ignominiously to his prison, and there he 
undergoes the punishment which he deserves ’’. 
Nowhere is the balance of the Greek mind seen to 
better advantage than in the teaching of punishment. 
‘* The office of punishment is twofold : he who is rightly 
punished ought either to become better and profit by it, 
or he ought to be made an example to his fellows ”’. 
Socrates significantly adds that none but great tyrants 


* This translation is from Jowett’s ‘‘ Plato’’. 
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have power to commit such crimes as to become “‘ in- 
curable”? and thus incur “‘ everlasting punishment ”’. 
Yet, when a good man arises out of that class he is 
deserving of the more admiration, for ‘‘ where there is 
great power to do wrong, to live and to die justly isa 
hard thing’’. Therefore, when some just soul comes 
before the judge he looks upon him with love and 
admiration, and sends him to the Islands of the Blessed. 

Socrates closes what is, perhaps, the highest and 
most impassioned of his dialogues, ‘‘ The Gorgias ”’ : 
“Let us, then, take the argument as our guide, which 
has revealed to us that the best way of life is to prac- 
tise justice and every virtue in life and death. This 
way let us go; and in this exhort all men to follow, 
not in the way in which you trust, and in which you 
exhort me to follow you; for that way, Callicles, is 
nothing worth.’’ 

More than two millenniums have passed since these 
words were written, yet they have been upheld to-day 
in an imperishable example. Belgium, as the first- 
fruits of her sufferings, has already given both a saint 
and a hero into the world’s treasury of noble lives: 
and = way that Germany has gone is ‘‘ nothing 
worth ’’. 

Christ has taught us that there are two kinds of 
suffering, the suffering for self and the suffering for 
others, which are the lower and higher paths to per- 
fection, akin to the human and divine. 

By the higher path Christ deigned as Man for man 
to ‘‘attain perfection’’. Thus, by His own example, 
He has transformed suffering in the eyes of men. 
“If men suffer’’, Mr. Balfour once finely said, ‘‘ did 
He not on their account suffer also? If in this world 
suffering falls not always on the most guilty, was He 
not also innocent?’’ ‘‘ God does us great honour ’”’, 
wrote St. Paul of the Cross, ‘‘ when He is pleased that 
we should tread the same road which was trodden by 
His only begotten Son.’’ 

From Bethlehem and from Calvary, from the ravaged 
districts of Belgium, France, Poland, Serbia, and 
Armenia, from every city and village of the Allies, 
from all the trenches on all the fronts, the same lesson 
is being taught—-that the highest level that man can 
reach is to suffer for man. England and her Allies are 
saving themselves, and are saving the world, only 
through the fierce sufferings of all their sons—at great 
cost and pain. This new interpretation of vicarious 
suffering intensifies sin. To-day any form of selfish- 
ness, any extravagance, greed, ambition, idleness, or 
any strikes, in any of the nations which are passing 
through this flame of trial, has become a crime against 
the State for which these men suffer and die. 

It was reserved for the age immediately succeeding 
our own to win this imperishable renown, upon which 
the ages to come will look with love and admiration. 
Before we grudge or grieve for this glorious youth we do 
well to ask what we have made of our own lives—we of 
the older generation—and whether we had any worthier 
or better thing to set before them. Whether our lives or 
their deaths are the better of the two. There can be no 
question which is the better. They were with us but 
not of us, this swift and joyous generation of youth 
now fighting and falling on the battlefields for great 
glory and a world’s salvation. Now that they have 
gone from us we know how great, in all that matters, 
they really were. ‘‘It is impossible to fear death out 
here where one is a member of a regiment and of an 
army ’’, wrote one the day before he was killed. ‘‘ To 
be killed means nothing to me, it is you only who 
suffer for it; you really pay the cost. I have been 
looking at the stars, and thinking what an immense 
distance they are away. What an insignificant thing 
the loss of forty years of life is compared with them ! 
It seems scarcely worth talking about.”’ 

What are we that we should mourn or pity such as 
these? Nay, let us rather rejoice with them, that after 
So short and so glorious a trial they have entered 
upon so great a reward. 


FRANCE. 
HE triumphs; in the vivid green 
Where sun and quivering foliage meet; 
And in each soldier’s heart serene : 
When death stood near them they have seen 
The radiant forests where her feet 
Move on a breeze of silver sheen. 


And they are fortunate, who fight 
For gleaming landscapes swept and shafted 
And crowned by cloud-pavilions white ; 
Hearing such harmonies as might 
Only from heaven be downward wafted— 
Voices of victory and delight. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


B.E.F., France. 


-- 


PATHOLOGY IN SHAKESPEARE, 
By FRANCES CHESTERMAN. 


C= how nearly moral philosophy was concerned 
with pathology in the past, and in Shakespeare’s 
art, it would be interesting to know when a systematised 
teaching of the latter arose. The earliest formulation 
of the doctrine of elements and humours has been 
ascribed to Hippocrates. But the need for a scheme 
would, one imagines, have required satisfaction at some 
earlier period than that in which the Greek scholar 
lived and wrote. In his beginnings the elementarist 
was unfitted to formulate any practical pathology. 
Having placed the four ‘‘fretful’’ elements of the 
macrocosmos within the substance and being of the 
microcosmos, he became forthwith at a loss whereby to 
regulate their good and control their evil activities 
therein. Pathology at its crudest required some 
exterior form for elemental terms. ‘‘ By what means ”’, 
the sage might have puzzled himself, ‘‘ should man 
apply to elemental qualities in his body the regulation 
and control that was exercised by God upon the ele- 
mental qualities in the universe? ’’ And by the accus- 
tomed way of analogy solution came. The Four 
Humours in the body—blood, bile, black bile, phlegm* 
—offered concrete forms for the four elements through 
resemblance of their qualities of heat and cold. 

If, then, we would penetrate into Shakespeare’s 
‘*inner sanctuary ’’ and know his method of creation, 
we should find it thus: in a Romeo he placed an excess 
of air under form of blood; in a Tybalt, excess of fire 
under form of bile or choler; in a Cassius, excess of 
earth under form of black bile or melancholy; in a 
Juliet’s nurse, excess of water under form of phlegm : 
for the poet’s men and women were created in 
Nature’s exemplary school. That is to say, their 
physical parts and principles of being were conceived 
by the Elizabethan dramatist in current terms of air, 
fire, earth, and water, his composition of counterfeit 
humanity following—as with the real—two formule. 
And so it was that an equal mixture of the elemental 
qualities: heat, cold, moisture, dryness produced the 
even temperament of a Brutus, whose 

‘‘ life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was aman!’”’ 


or, four uneven mixtures of the same qualities gave four 
types of temperament, each to be known under signa- 
ture of its predominating element. 

And having moulded the perfect complexion and the 
four inferior types, the poet proceeded to illustrate their 
moral and pathological significance, in agreement with 
the creed of his day, which viewed in type an actuating 
force of conduct and manners. As were the humours 
in the body, so, it was said, were the tendencies of the 
‘soul ’’. According to the humour in predomination 
so inclined the ‘‘ natural’’ man, each creature being 
driven by the character of its blood to experience and 
manifest a mental ‘‘ note ’’: as sanguine—cheerfulness ; 
choler — irascibility; melancholy — thoughtfulness ; 


phlegm—dulness. Yet—and this is revealed as the 


| * See Jonson’s ‘‘ Every Man Out of His Humour”’, induct. ; 
Burton’s ‘“‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’’, sec. i. memb. ii., subsec. ii. 
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heart and marrow of ancient philosophy—while beasts 
and men lived alike under tyranny of sensual type, man, 
by virtue of his rational soul, possessed power to 
control sense. ‘‘It is’’, says Locke, ‘‘the under- 
standing that sets man above the rest of Sensible 
Beings’. Here is the true light in which Falstaff 
must be regarded, since he, with all Shakespeare’s 
persone, was meant to be interpreted and judged by 
humoral rules. By type a ‘‘ sanguinian ’’, compact of 


sense, he failed to discipline his ‘‘ form of plausive 


manners ’’, and lost thereby two original witnesses to 


his goodness of Nature: ‘‘ a true face and good con- | 


science.’’ ‘‘ Both which ’’, he confesses, ‘‘ I have had, 
but their date is out ’’. 

In ancient idea type was irrefragable and of essence 
imperishable. When Goethe affirmed that no time and 
no might can break the stamped mould of character 
with which a man has already been endowed at the 
hour of his birth he was uttering, if unconsciously, a 
theorem of elementarism. Every complexion, said the 
elementarists, must unceasingly endure opposing in- 
fluences of social environment, of the planets, of the 
climate, of the seasons, of the ages of life; yet, for all 
the bearing of all exterior and interior forces upon it, 
the actual stamp, the ‘‘ livery ’’, as Hamlet calls it, im- 
posed by Nature could never—though modified, ‘‘ o’er- 
grown’, or shaken—be utterly destroyed. Physicians 
relied upon this ineffaceability when distinguishing con- 
stitution in the treatment of disease. In a thumbed 
French commentary upon ‘‘ Les Aphorisms d’Hippo- 
crate’’, by Michael le Long, Docteur en Medecine 
(1664), a passage occurs that is too pertinent to the 
study of Shakespeare’s physico-psychological system to 
be omitted here. It proceeds: ‘‘ Mais quoy que les 
temperamens se changent, on voit tousiours reluire 
quelque rayon du premier, a scauior de celuy qui est 
emané des principes de la vie... . Celuy-ci... 
retenant tousiours des caracteres ineffacables de son 
premier estat, il sert de guide au medecins et natu- 
ralistes.’’ Shakespeare’s higher audience were likely— 
as Prof. Margoliouth says of Aristotle’s—to have been 
worthy of him. They would have been apt to perceive 
‘* quelque rayon’”’ of the original crasis in the physi- 
ognomies, manners, and conduct of his degenerates to 
assist recognition of complexional type. So might 
Falstaff’s temperament, for all its degeneration, be 
identified, some gleam of the airy principle pointing 
towards a complexion of whose features every scholar 
possessed the authorised chart: for philosophers had 
long put forth and accredited certain separate, neces- 
sary, and inalienable affections and passions to each of 
the four types. 

Philosophy said ‘‘ Know thyself ’’, and pointed to 
physical complexion or “‘inclination’’ as a means of 
self-knowledge. In the interests of health a man’s 
physician, or wife, or clerk of the kitchen must be in- 
formed equally with himself of the predominant element 
or ‘‘ humour ”’ in his composition: for the sanguine 
needed one treatment, the choleric another; the 
melancholy one diet, the phlegmatic another. In moral 
philosophy also the precept obtained. Sir Thomas 
Browne counsels his readers on the score of com- 
plexional inclinations: ‘‘ Give no quarter unto those 
vices that are of thine own inward family, and, having 
a root in thy temper, plead a right of property in thee.”’ 
So the scholar-prince, Hamlet, is represented as being 
acquainted not only with the defect of his own quality 
but with the excellence of that of his companion, in 
which heat and cold, ‘‘ blood and judgment ’’, are so 
commingled as to preduce the even crasis, the perfect 
character. 

Moreover, since elemental or ‘‘ natural’’ character 
was supposed to be derived from specific type, men 
were accustomed to scrutinise the physical features of 
a friend or foe when they would be informed of the 
mental. ‘‘ Of what complexion? ’’ they would ask in 
requiring a gauge of conduct and manners. And so in 
respect of physicians. ‘‘ All authors’’, declares Dr. 
Vicary, ‘‘ do agree that a chirurgion should be chosen 
by his complexion, and that his complexion be very 


temperate and all his members well proportioned. . , 
And furthermore they say he that is of an evill com. 
plexion there must follow like conditions.’’* 

‘“The Complexion he quotes, ‘‘is best knowne 
in the Cheekes.... If they be full, ruddie, ang 
medled with temperate whitenesse, and not fat in sub. 
stance, but meanly fleshie, it betokeneth hot and moyste 
of complexion: that is Sanguine. And if they be 
browne in colour, (or) yeallow, (or) redde and thinne 
in substance it betokeneth great drying and heat : that 
is cholericke. 

‘* And if they be white coloured, without medling of 
rednesse, and in substance fat and soft, quavering, jt 
betokeneth excesse and superfluitie of cold and moyst: 
that is plegmaticke. 

‘* And if they be as it were blowne in colour, and of 
little flesh in substance it betokeneth excesse and super. 
fluitie of drynesse and cold: that is melancholy.” 

In Shakespeare’s plays an interesting reference js 
that of Cleopatra’s careful inquisition into the com. 
plexion of Octavia. Having spent her rage upon the 
bringer of the tidings of Antony’s marriage, and dis. 
missed him from her presence, the queen says: 


‘*°Tis no matter. 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas, bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 
Her inclination ; let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair: bring me word quickly.” 


When the messenger returns, his task accomplished, 
he has, however, no pleasing truth to deliver. The 
royal termagant sends for him, and he is reported as 
‘Half afear’d to come’’. Then an evasion occurs to 
his mind through which he may yet save his skin, and 
with considerable adroitness he distorts the features 
of Octavia’s even temperament into those of a 
dull phlegmatic. The queen is relieved, albeit, it 
would seem, not quite convinced of the messenger’s 
judgment. Still, the gauge of her rival’s quality has 
been procured, and, if faithfully reported, ‘‘all’’, she 
thinks, ‘‘ may be well enough’’. By this physical trait 
and by that, ‘‘ the creature’’, Antony’s wife, should 
possess qualities of mind to render her an in 
effective rival. In Cleopatra’s further relations with 
Antony she might be regarded as a negligible quantity. 

Clearly Shakespeare meant to show the machinery 
of human life as moved by the elements and humours, 
and as plainly he designed to show that reason is above 
humour. ‘‘ A wise man ’’, wrote Traherne, ‘‘ discards 
the predominancy of all humours, for he is to live the 
life of reason, not of humour.’’ Shakespeare exhibits 
his Romeo and his Hamlet as resigned, if not consent: 
ing, victims of their own physical inclinations. As 
their elemental qualities move them, so they continue to 
act in despite of reason and of grace. The poet shows 
the necessity for balance, and by antithesis the means 
to achieve it. 


A REFLECTION. 


OU are not beautiful: and yet 
The very thought of you brings Beauty to my 
mind, 
Almost against my will, as tho’ amid the wind 
Her strange voice murmured—“ Do not thou forget”. 


You are not beautiful: ah no,— 

Yet there is sympathy within your eyes; 
Your eyes are very wonderful, although 
Tis only that to me they seem to show 
The Beauty that within your spirit lies. 


And there is humour round your sad lips curled,— 
Humour and tenderness, that comfort me ; 

But when you smile—ah, now I see— 

’Tis Love that makes you beautiful to all the world! 


N. C. Hermon-Honce. 


* Cf. ‘* Tamburlaine”’, Part II., A. 1, sc. 3. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD ROBERTS. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 

$ir,—The unveiling of the memorial to Lord Roberts 
at Glasgow by his daughter, and the tribute paid to his 
memory by Lord Derby were highly appropriate and 
gratifying, showing that the memory of that heroic 
soldier is ever green in the country he served so faith- 
fully. Lord Roberts spent the last years of his life 
in warning the country of the appalling dangers which 
beset her through her utter unpreparedness for war. On 
the other hand, the Government of the day lulled the 
nation to sleep from which the awakening has been 
rude indeed. Lord Roberts’s voice was as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness through the dangerous 
insouciance of the late Government. The public were 
led to believe that Germany was wholly a friendly 
Power, and that the Kaiser’s words that he was an up- 
holder of the peace of the world, that in no circum- 
stances would he go to war with England, and that his 
incessantly increasing land and sea armaments, and 
even the monster super-tax of 450,000,000 raised solely 
for warlike purposes in 1913, were only intended as a 
means to preserve that peace. It is true that Bern- 
hardi, Rudolf Martin, and others made no seeret of the 
designs of Germany, all of which tended to the de- 
struction of British sea power, and as a corollary that 
of the British Empire; it is true that Mr. Le Queux 
obtained a report of a speech made by the Kaiser in 
1908 to his chief Ministers of State and to the heads 
of his Army and Navy, the whole tenor of which was 
the subjugation of the British Empire, at the close of 
which a hysterical old general threw himself at the 
feet of the All Highest, and with rainy eyes, exclaimed, 
“Tt is the voice of a god and not of a man’’. The 
poor old man must have had Herod in his mind’s eye. 
It is true that Mr. Arnold White, probably the most 
hated Englishman in Germany after Viscount Grey, 
wrote and spoke incessantly about the evil designs and 
preparations of the Kaiser, as did Admiral Penrose and 
many others: the people, however, seeing that the late 
Government, which must have been informed, treated 
all these warnings with contempt, were led to believe 
that Lord Roberts and other foolish men were cranks 
and alarmists, and as no apprehension as to what was 
in the air was brought home to them, they made no 
effort to stir their supreme leaders to action and pre- 
paration to meet the coming storm. The danger of this 
was well known to the late Government, who, in 
addition to all other indications, were warned of it by 
Lord Haldane after his visit to Berlin in 1912, The 
country and the Empire have been saved by the mag- 
nificent bravery of the Army and Navy and by the skill 
of their leaders, and by the patriotism of the Empire, 
that ‘‘ feeble, decadent and degenerate composite ’’, as 
thought the Imperial braggart and his people whom he 
has so perfectly trained on his own lines. 

Would that the veteran hero had lived to see 


his countrymen, whom he had urged to pre- 
pare to meet the foe, rise in their might and 
become a terror to the Central Powers, not 


only by sea but on land. We have paid bit- 
terly for our deadly errors, and we especially who 
thought that Lord Roberts was an undue alarmist, and 
that voluntary service was enough for us. At his 
great speech in Manchester in October 1912, less than 
two years before the war, he uttered probably his most 
solemn warnings, which were received by his audience 
with deep attention and hailed with enthusiasm at their 
conclusion. He was, however, forthwith assailed with 
the most violent invective by portions of the Liberal 
Press and members of Parliament, including members 
of the Government, and one legislator had the brazen 
effrontery to ask Sir Edward Grey as to whether Lord 
Roberts’s pension could not be revoked on account of 
this speech ! He was violently attacked by one Minister, 
who said he knew nothing of the North of England if 
he thought they would ever submit to conscription ! 
Lord Roberts did not propose conscription, but even 
this the people have readily adopted as they saw it was 


essential for the safety of the Empire. Mr. Acland was 
much more virulent in his abuse of the great soldier. 
He said Lord Roberts was a danger to peace. Had 
Lord Roberts’s warnings been given heed to, had the 
nation trained to arms, and had Germany been sure that 
we were in earnest, she would not have gone to war. 
She firmly believed—and had some reason for believing 
—that a Radical Government would never go to war. 
She had a profound respect for Lord Roberts, who was 
the last person who wished for war and who was a 
Vice-President of the AngloGerman Friendship 
Society, and as such formed one of a deputation to the 
Kaiser at the German Embassy in 1907. When the 
Germans saw that Lord Roberts’s words, which they 
knew to be wise, were scoffed at, they thought their 
hour for striking was come, and they struck, little 
thinking what was the latent power and courage of the 
British Empire which, when called into being, will 
never fail. Had Lord Roberts’s warning and advice 
been taken, millions of treasure and the flower of our 
youth would have been spared, and yet such was he 
that when the storm broke and the ghastly war came 
upon us he uttered no word of reproach or of ‘‘ I told 
you so’’, but up to the hour of his death encouraged us 
to fight the good fight. May he see from over the 
border the glorious fight his countrymen and their 
allies are making for freedom, and may he feel the 
profound estimation and affection in which he is held 
by the Empire! 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED E, TURNER. 


THE ROLE OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review, 
22 August 1916. 

‘‘The public never will understand naval warfare.”— 
(Admiral Henderson, the Times ”’, 15 June.) 

S1r,—Admiral Henderson’s words come vividly to mind 
as one realises that the only lesson which the public seems 
likely to learn from the recent sortie of the High Seas Fleet 
is that it is manned by a set of cowards. A public which 
is evidenfly incapable of distinguishing between successful 
strategy and cowardice deserves to have silence imposed 
upon it if it has not the inherent grace to exercise that 
virtue. 

When the German High Seas Fleet came out on Saturday, 
the 19th inst., it did so, presumably, in pursuance of its. 
perfectly legitimate réle—the only réle, as a matter of fact, 
which sound strategy dictates to an inferior naval force— 
of trapping some outlying portion of our Fleet. The 
resultant bag was small, but the honours, such as they were, 
clearly go to the enemy—a fact which it behoves everyone 
with a particle of sportsmanship in his composition frankly 
to admit, looking, at the same time, for the possible reasons 
why the enemy managed to score. 

Those reasons do not appear to be far to seek, nor do 
they, when found, reflect the least discredit upon the British 
Navy. The enemy was enabled to come out in force, to 
discover the whereabouts and strength of our main forces, 
and to return unmolested to port (for the Admiralty report 
specifically states that the lost cruisers were ‘ searching ”” 
for’, not ‘‘ chasing ’’, the enemy) by reason of the excel- 
lence of his scouts, and those scouts were aerial, not naval. 
That is the main lesson which the public ought to have 
learnt from the episode, and which it might have learnt had 
not the usual inane gabble about the enemy not daring to 
stay and fight made common-sense commentary impossible. 
It was just the same when von Hipper, in January 1915, 
declined to face five more heavily armoured battle-cruisers 
with his three, and when von Scheer made good his escape 
from our far more powerful battle-fleet on the night of 
31 May. Nothing, of course, would have served our 
purpose better than for those officers to have committed 
suicide by maintaining touch with our overwhelmingly 
superior forces. Had they done so, however, they would 
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have been the laughing-stock of every naval man who 
knows his business for all time. 

Pour scorn on the German naval authorities by all means 
for their ridiculous claims of victory when there is no 
victory; but let us cease from the scandalous injustice of 
charging officers with cowardice when they are only dis- 
playing absolutely sound strategy in the endeavour to carry 
out that policy of attrition which the weaker force is always 
committed to until the balance of inferiority has been, at 
least, appreciably reduced. 

Yours faithfully, 
REALIsT. 


ALLIANCE OR EMPIRE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

S1r,—The Constitution makers have been at work devis- 
ing an Imperial Parliament. To me the problem on those 
lines appears to be insoluble. A century of discussion might 
well take place before the powers of an Imperial Parliament 
were defined. 

There is, however, a simple solution. Instead of attempt- 
ing to create a new State with its apparatus of debating 
societies called Parliaments and Ministries and what not, 
of which, notably in the failure to govern Ireland, we have 
had unhappy experiences, why not recognise the larger units 
of the Empire as free and independent States? Then why 
not bind them together by a system of mutual alliances for 
clearly defined purposes? 

There are two main purposes: mutual military and naval 
defence, mutual economic defence. All that is involved by 
these two main purposes can be arranged without interfer- 
ing with the domestic politics of each party to the alliance. 

It is lightly assumed that any form of Imperial combina- 
tion is simply a question between Great Britain, her colo- 
nies, dependencies, dominions, and so forth. It is for- 
gotten that even now, and much more so in the future, 
the said colonies, etc., have mutual relations, mutual ani- 
mosities, possibly divergent interests. 

I suggest the following as units of the Britannic mutual 
alliance :— 

1. Great Britain, with India, Egypt, and other Eastern 
Dependencies. 

2. Canada, with Newfoundland and other adjacent islands 
on her eastern and western coasts; possibly also the 
West Indian islands, with which Canada is increasingly 
connected by commercial ties. 

3. Australia, with Tasmania and all islands or territories 
in the Pacific recently acquired from the Germans. 

4. New Zealand, with an analogous fringe. 

5. South Africa, up to the Zambesi on one side and the 
Portuguese frontier on the other. 

6. Ireland. 

I combine Great Britain with her Eastern Dependencies 
and the road to India because the government of Oriental 
populations is a delicate matter. Great Britain has blun- 
dered again and again—we will admit that—but, on the 
whole, she has done her work well. She has profited 
by experience; she has established personal relations with 
her Eastern Empire. There is a mutual understanding; 
not, perhaps, complete, but moving towards completion. 
The hand of inexperience suddenly thrust into the fabric 
might bring it down with a run. 

The position of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand pre- 
sents few difficulties. 

South Africa is not so simple. For the present we might 
leave in abeyance the territories in process of being acquired. 
It might seem simple to say that German and British East 
Africa should go with South Africa; but it is not certain 
that South Africa could provide administrative power, the 
right men, to deal with these vast and complicated terri- 
tories. 

The question of Ireland also presents difficulties. Would 
the remaining parties to the Britannic Alliance accept an 
independent Ireland as one of the units of the Alliance? 

There would be many advantages in doing so. Ireland 
would no longer be in a state of rebellion against the 


supposed brutal domination of Great Britain, and the Irish, 
American conspirators, who are her curse, would be cop. 
fronted, not with Great Britain, but with the whol 
Britannic Alliance. So far as the Union is concerned, | 
had always been, until recently, a convinced Unionist; but 
the shamelessly cynical fashion in which our p. 
politicians have played with the welfare of Ireland in recent 
years, hurling her into anarchy in order to hold a majority 
of votes in the English House of Commons, inclines me to 
believe that it is best for Ireland that we should cut the 
painter; but let us have a clean cut. If Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa think that a free and 
independent Ireland would be a wholesome unit of their 
alliance I would let them try the experiment. 

The Grand Council of the Alliance would be a very small 
body, each unit sending its plenipotentiary and staff. The 
Sovereign of Great Britain would be President of the 
Alliance; thus the tie between the Crown and the Colonies 
would be preserved. In this capacity the Sovereign would 
be advised by the Council only. 

But what is to become of, say, British Guiana? To 
swell the Council of the Alliance by admitting small com. 
munities would produce confusion. Each party to the 
Alliance should be strong enough in man-power and other 
resources to be an independent State; others should group 
themselves. 

Negotiations with non-Britannic Powers — France, 
Russia, etc.—should be conducted by the Council of Allies, 
not by the British Foreign Office. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Tarver. 


THE DOG AND THE CLOCK. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—Il am much interested in your review of Mr. 
Smith’s book, ‘* Investigation of Mind in Animals ’’. I had 
a Scottish terrier (now dead) that knew the clock. When 
12.30 and 1 o’clock struck she took no notice; but at a 
quarter past one she looked at the clock and began to lick 
her fore-paws and feet, between each toe, vigorously. | 
often wondered if she copied me washing my hands before 
luncheon, or reasoned it out for herself as that which ought 
to precede her chief meal. At twenty-five minutes past one 
she glanced again at the clock, walked to the door, and 
listened for the gong at 1.30. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epren WILson. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Bristol. 
S1r,— 
It was phenomenal when Balaam lived, 
For ass in human speech its thoughts to give; 
But that phenomenon has lost its gusto, 
Now ass-orations we have grown so used to. 

Any ordinary person hearing an ass speak with human 
voice and language would be ass-tonished; but, Balaam 
being a prophet, a seer, and, therefore, knowing the illi- 
mitability of possibility, was not, as shown by his matter- 
of-fact answer. From this we see that the prophet gift, 
like every other advantage, has its disadvantages. An 
ordinary man would have been so appalled at the pheno- 
menon of an ass speaking that it would in all probability 
have deterred him from his mistaken and evil course, but, 
as we see, Balaam was not, and persisted in his to his 
own undoing. 

In your issue of 5 August a writer expresses the opinion 
that Mr. Walter Winans confutes his own statement when 
he says: ‘‘ How can anyone, who by the nature of things 
sees and understands only an insignificant part of the 
Universe, have no doubt whatever that it is governed 
wrong ”’, etc. 

I pointed out, and no one has attempted to refute my 
postulate, that the irrefragable evidence that what happens 
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1¢ Irish. I. this and all other worlds is, in the main—i.e., the larger 
be con. flense—for the best is afforded by the continuity of the 
+ whole f.cmos, which, if not on the whole vitally progressive, 
rned, | B ould of logical necessity disintegrate and cease to be. 
ist; but is is obvious on the strength of the principle expressed 
party the Latin adage, ‘‘ Qui non proficit deficit ’’. 
cent “That we who are not all, 
maja As parts can see but parts, now this, now that, 
pe, Pe And live perforce from thought to thought; ” 
ia. Bays Tennyson. 
sal : How vit the finite grasp infinity? ’’ asks another poet. 
of their | Only sacramentally through his own self-consciousness, 
luding reason. 
y small “ Cogito ergo sum’”’, said Descartes: 1.e., I self- 
{. The eonscious so long as I am generating abstract offspring— 
of the ic. thoughts—which are products of the reaction of the Soul 
Colonies of the Universe upon my soul, which is a specialised 
1 would epitome of it. 
One of your correspondents asserts that we should under- 
a? To (stand first and believe after. “his is the reverse of the 
Il com. position taken by Cardinal Newman, who insisted that we 
to the fpsnould believe first and reason afterwards. If a person 
d other knows that by rubbing the dipped end of a match it will 
| group [penite, where is there room for the exercise of faith? 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
France, pings not seen.”’ This definition of St. Paul’s knocks 
Allies 20st definitions of faith into nothingness. As Tertullian 
‘ says, the supreme truths or realities of life are those which 
men have to grasp by faith, because they do not admit of 
aver, demonstration. 

The religious consciousness in man is not merely an 
sential part of his identity, but is the supreme part. That 
there aregnumbers in whom it is deficient or virtually absent 
joes not alter this truth, for, as Cardinal Newman pointed 

of Mr, get Such are less (not more) than ordinary normal men. 
I had 8 8ome writer has said, in spite of all the efforts of scoffers 
When 4 sceptics to overthrow religion, mankind remains 
at q gacurably religious. 
to lick That religious defectives are objects for commiseration is 
sly. I ivious in view of the exultant rapture experienced by the 
before pughest representatives of mankind under the domination of 


heir _religious consciousness. The bursts of exultant 


ty adoration that flow from the poetic soul of Milton, for 
r, and tance, as when he says: 
“Oh! who shall paint Him? Let the sweetest tone 
That ever trembled on the harps of heaven 
SON. Be discord: let the chanting seraphim, 
Whose anthem is eternity, be dumb: 
For praise and wonder, adoration, all 
Melt into muteness ere they soar to Thee, 
Thou sole Perfection! theme of countless worlds! ” 
stol. This delight of great, pure souls in the sense of their 
nearness to the Divine Consciousness has endless exemplifi- 
ations. 
e; “O Lord, repeat that hour! ’’ says Wesley of such an 
perience. ‘‘I have often been conscious of being wound 
ad wrapt in the Great Spirit”, said Tennyson. ‘‘ The 
1uman fiure spirit will despise whate’er the sense hath loved”’, 
alaam Buys Bailey; and the same writer : 
ie ill ‘For all our joy shall be in God, 
——s For only God is heaven ”’. 
gift, 


An § In the Psalms of David there are many beautiful passages 


sheno- #emplifying the same experience, as ‘‘ A day in Thy courts 
ability 8 better than a thousand!” Also in the writings of the 
, but, Jystic Blake, and endless others. 
to his § | am an entire believer in public as well as private reli- 
Kious worship. Creeds are necessary in the present nascent 
pinion age of spiritual evolution, but there are exceptions. A 
when fry intelligent young man, distinctly tainted with criminal 
things P"sanity, probably from the irregular moral character of his 
f the Pather, told me that while he got no benefit from attending 


napel—to which he had been brought up—if he went alone 
lor a long walk into the country on Sunday, his state of 
sciousness became so serene and beautiful that he could 
Mlieve in the time when God walked and talked with men. 


rerned 


fe my 
ppens 


The Divine influence, as revealed and radiated through the 
glories of Nature, soothed that neurotic brain and vital 
functionality until his soul was brought irresistibly into tune 
with the Infinite. 

No; every morally sane person can see that, in the main, 
good, right, and wisdom triumph, or the cosmos would 
disintegrate into chaos and extinction. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Maurice L. JOHNSON. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The extract from a letter to Charles Kingsley from 
F. D. Maurice, given below, explains in some measure one 
of the reasons of ‘‘ decay of faith ”’. 

Yours, etc., 
N. 3. 

‘* We have been dosing people with religion when what 
they want is not this, but the living God. We give them 
stones for bread, systems for realities. 

‘*T have been solemnly and inwardly impressed with the 
truth that the Bible, as a means of attaining to the know- 
ledge of God, is precious beyond expression or conception, 
but that when made a substitute for that knowledge may 
become a greater deadener of the human spirit than all 
other books. 

“If the teachers in our logical schools would have the 
courage to proclaim theology to be the knowledge of God, 
and not the teaching of religion, I am satisfied the scientific 
character would be brought out as conspicuously as its 
practical character, one being seen to be involved in the 
other. 

“We should not have a din of voices crying out for this 
theory or that, and many forgetting God in their love for 
abstractions.”—({From ‘‘ The Life of F. D. Maurice ’’.) 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Guilsborough Hall, 
Northampton. 

Sir,—As a lover of Edgar Allan Poe, your recent article 
concerning him brought me much pleasure. Any critique 
of one so great reveals a new aspect in the infinite charms 
of the genius. At the same time such a criticism, while 
revealing a new beauty in the cherished object of one’s 
intellectual admiration, is like an anthology which invariably 
leaves out the very stanza or line which touched its reader 
most, 

Thus, beyond referring to Poe’s exquisite lines ‘* To 
Helen ”’ and his ‘ Israfel ’—that archangel for whom we 
are deeply indebted to Al-Koran—the article omitted to 
mention all that has appealed to me in Poe’s works. I 
shall always remember with sweet joy that it was he who 
in “‘ To Helen ” introduced me first to that inimitable word, 
that outbreathing of the Greek spirit of perfection— 
‘“‘hyacinthine”’. ‘‘ Hyacinthine hair’? like ‘‘the dark 
azure beards’’ of the Persians, or the ‘‘ amaranthine ”’ 
wreath of everlastingness of the Bible—these are memories 
apart from common things and more fragrant than the 
roses of Pierus and Helen” ranks with 
Keats’ ‘‘ Ode to a Greek Urn”’. But, alas! why did not 
your author speak of Poe’s far-away, elfin imaginings of 
‘‘dim Ultima Thule” lands, where there looms “ the 
Eidolon ” of night, and where amid the shadowy valleys and 
dales we find the white snows of “ the lolling lily ”— 
adjective of mystery and picture of supremest genius? And 
why no word of ‘‘ The Raven ’’—that thing of sable glooms 
and ill-omen, perched on the fiead of Pallas, gazing with 
her terrible eyes of Attic calm from the doorway upon the 
shadow on the floor, from which the banned, penned-in 
soul could rise up ‘“‘ nevermore”’? And what, too, of that 
ideal thought wherein the poet, watching the sands of Time 
slipping away without ruth and unable to retain even one 
golden grain within his hands, cries out at last in impotent 
despair : 
“Ts all that we see or seem 

But a dream within a dream? ”’ 
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But of all Poe’s poems his ‘‘ Ulalume”’ comes first with 
me. It is so wonderful, so deep, so unexplored, so little 
understood, like entering into some dim garden of Perse- 
phone, where the poppies blow and the waters croon low 
with unknown sleep and glamour dreams. It tells of the 
grief of the man who has just lost the one he loved most 
dearly in all the world, wandering in his valley of desolation 
in those sad memory and ‘‘ ghoul-haunted ”’ tarns of Auber, 
where the leaves ‘‘ were crispéd and sere ’’, with his soul, 
his ‘‘ Psyche ’’, as Poe calls that ever-seeking one who strays 
afar for the fled illusions of Eros. And in those intense 
moments of lament for Ulalume, Poe makes his soul so 
visible—that has ever been the miracle of this consummate 
poem to me—he even ‘“‘ pacified Psyche and kissed her ”’ 
and he drew her away by her hair. It is transcendant 
art. And for a little time, in this communion, the 
palls of sorrow fall from him. But then, they come to a 
marble tomb lit by the horned rays of Astarte, and Psyche, 
to his eager questioning, tells him it is the grave of his lost 
Ulalume, and, alas! he is alone once more with all his 
grief and he feels the autumnal chills of October, and well 
he knows that this was ‘‘ The dank tarn of Auber, 
The ghoul-haunted Valley of Weir.’ 

Poe was a remarkable master of musical repetition. He 
can repeat one phrase over and over again, but his quality 
is so purely lyrical that it never bores nor distresses the 
most fastidious reader. Tennyson was good at an emphatic 
reiterance, but no poet ever seems to have brought this trick 
of style to such a pitch of perfection as Poe. 

It is indeed the irony of Fate that the writers of his time 
were banded against him, but it is the usual destiny for those 
pioneers of thought whose plashy winged feet outstrip the 
horizons of their period. No American poet, except 
Emerson in one or two pieces like his ‘‘ Sphinx”’ and 
‘* Song of Nature ”’, even neared the skiey song of Poe. 

I agree with your contributor that his poetry is finer than 
his prose. There are certain ‘‘ Tales of Mystery and Imagi- 
nation’? that one has outlived. Some of H. G. Wells’ 
stories are better and more realistic than the semi-scientific 
fantasies of Poe. But his ‘‘ The House of Usher ’’, with 
its mysterious eerie fall, the gruesomely magical incident 
of the ivory-tinted teeth in ‘‘ Berenice’, and the horror 
of the Spanish Inquisition conjured up so vividly in ‘‘ The 
Pit and the Pendulum ”’, are magnificent classics which 
will never die. ‘‘ The Golden Bug’, ‘‘ The Man who lost 
his Breath ’’, ‘‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue ”’, etc., 
these do not strike the same ineffable chords in one now. 

There is also an essay of Poe’s, ‘‘ Eureka ’’, which I shall 
never forget, although I read it when I was very young. 
It was as though some brilliant light of sunshine and 
radiancy had been cast out over the darkness of infinite 
and inscrutable problems. 


place; all things were needed in the universal scheme, all 
played their part and not one mite was lost. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Recina Miriam Biocn. 


THE POLES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Colchester, 15 August 1916. 

Sir,—One of the most vital questions that will 
have to be settled when the guns cease their clamour, and 
one that should be constantly before the public now, is 
the Polish problem. In 1905 the population of German, 
Austrian, and Russian Poland was 28,000,000. At the 
present time only a fraction of that number remains. The 
first duty of the Great Powers must be to arrange the 
settlement so that a permanent peace will be certain, but 
what ought not to be lost sight of is the fact that Poland 
should also be considered, and liberal concessions granted 
to its population, especially in view of the fact that thou. 
sands of Poles have fought and died in the ranks of the 
Russian, Austrian and German armies. Another thing 


According to ‘‘ Eureka”? every | 
dustmote one disturbed unsettled the great sun in its | 


that must be carefully guarded against is that under to 
circumstances must Russia be in such a position as 4 
renew the persecution of the Poles as she did in the yea, 1 
preceding the Great War. One suggestion on the que 
tion of Poland is that the ancient kingdom should 4 
restored; but when one considers the characteristics of the 
Poles, this is absurd. What is really a solution of the 
problem is that a Republic should be constituted, unde 
the suzerainty of all, not one, of the Great Powers, anj 
any question of international significance which migh 
arise be placed before a conference of all the Powe 
concerned ; and thus the likelihood of Europe being plunge 
again into war would be very remote. 
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In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Poles wer es a 
eminent in artistic and scientific culture, and in the realy ale 
of music, literature, and philosophy showed themselys 
quite the equal of other more gifted European nations, sal replay 
The predominant religion of the Poles is Roman Cathol. 
cism, and the influence of the Vatican must not be allows 
to have too much weight in deciding the settlement. Th , 
autonomy of Poland must be so adjusted that in no way , 
will she be able to become a menace to the peace of Europ. 
A great fault the statesmen make in the settlement of such 7 
questions as these is that they do not attack the sub 
ject from the proper point of view. The first thing they Smy—I 
aim at is the creation of a buffer State, and the last thing that all s 
considered is the interests of the people concerned. The § mS of 
very fact of a buffer State being needed breeds distrust, Certain 
and distrust breeds hatred, which finally ends in enmity, § gin W’ 
strained relations, and war. ness, an 
Is it to be wondered at that so-called buffer States, treated | “Frau I 
in this way, should have a leaning towards one or othe §j sbsolutel 
country on their borders? dominate 
Yours truly, dusive 
A. Extimay, Bventure 
should m 
—namel} 
wriginal 
A SCANDALOUS TRADE. large, bl 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. outward] 
Sir,—I know there are many bird-lovers among the licking 
readers of the Saturpay Review. I wonder what you and ff admirati 
they think of the enclosed advertisement appearing in the § ‘Kultur 
Press on 2 August. insensat 
It is scandalous that there should be a market for Birds § the wor! 
of Paradise at any time in England, and especially so in jj and life- 
war time. wholesot 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, “ 
“Lr. R.A.M.C.” 
[The advertisement in question is an odious one, offering 
the skins of Birds of Paradise from £5 upwards, from New 
Guinea. The trade should be stamped out.—Ep., ‘‘ S.R."| 
A SLANG PHRASE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
24 July 1916. 
Sir,—With your very kind permission, I should like to _,- 
invite the attention of the writer who in a_ recent Latin 
SaturDay Review referred to the suggestive phrase “! languag 
don’t think ’’ as a piece of modern slang to the following popular 
passage from that perennially instructive play, ‘ Corio tducate 
lanus ’’ :— the g 
classics 
Cominius: But how prevailed you? Greuze 
Marcius: Will the time serve to tell? 4 do not think. § matrim 
Where is the enemy? Are you lords of the field? § well as 
If not, why cease you till you are so? got so 
these < 
It is pertinent to remember that Marcius is represented § doubt 
as a most exclusive patrician, ‘‘ vengeance proud ”’, and Ff titles r 
scorning and hating everything plebeian—a character i? J on a 5 
whose mouth a vulgar slang expression would have beet f this Le 
from an artistic standpoint, a solecism. polated 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. ALCOCK. 
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THE WORD ‘“ MANICURE”. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Upper Court, Freshford, Co. Kilkenny, 
14 August 1916. 
Sir,—I fear it ill becomes us to laugh at the ‘* Howlers 
ia Latin ’? quoted in your paper of late when we allow the 
ye of such a word as ‘‘ manicure” to strike the eye at 


rr: ani imost every turning in a big town. If manicure, why not 
ae, manifactory ? The French, who, as a nation, are much 
CSO nore careful and accurate in such details, use the right 
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yord, ‘‘manucure”. I well remember when the 
“facres”? in Paris were provided with the machine to 
yoord the fares by time or distance. The first machines 
yere called ‘‘ taxamétres’’, but were promptly withdrawn 
wd replaced by taximétres. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. T. Eyre. 


ROSE ‘“‘FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvigw. 
The House in the Wood, Woodham, Woking, 
14 July 1916. 

Six,—I believe there is a feeling amongst lovers of roses 
that all such names as the above shall be abolished in these 
times of bitter warfare with the German nation. 

Certainly no one would now associate anything of German 
origin with such gracious characteristics as beauty, sweet- 
ness, and fragrance; but in the case of the rose named 
“Frau Karl Druschki’’? we find that such sweetness is 
absolutely non-existent. Perfect in form and size, it 
dominates the rose-garden, but the soul of the flower—its 
dusive and fragrant qualities—is entirely absent, and I 
venture to suggest that in this case the name of the rose 
should merely be changed to another one of Teutonic origin 
-namely, ‘“‘ Kultur”. I am in ignorance of who the 
wiginal Frau Karl Druschki was (or is), but I picture a 
large, blonde, masterful woman, complacent, immaculate, 
outwardly correct, but cold at the heart of her and absolutely 
lacking in all those subtle qualities that compel the love and 
admiration of others; in short, a very estimable product of 
“Kultur ’’, and therefore typical of that nation who in their 
insensate worship of the lowest and most material forces of 
the world are doing their utmost to destroy all those tender 
and life-giving influences which serve to keep life sweet and 
wholesome. As Chaucer sings of the flower he loved: 


‘ To see this floure ayenst the Sunne sprede, 
Whan it upriseth early by the morrow, 
That blissfull sight softeneth all my sorow, 
So glad am I, whan that I have presence 
Of it, to doue it all reverence.” 


I remain, yours faithfully, 
Beatrice M. 


THE ADVENTUROUS OUIDA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sirn,—The writer of your article on ‘The Pursuit of 
latin’? notes Ouida’s particular endeavour after that 
language in the motto, “‘ Not pro Deo, but pro Ego”’. This 
popular novelist wrote, it would appear, for a more 
tducated class than that which is now roughly defined as 
the ‘ great public”. For she has a strong belief in the 
classics. The ingenuous heroines, too, who possess 
Greuze faces, and so inevitably come to the front in the 
matrimonial market, have a preference for the classics as 
well as country life. One of them, if I remember right, 
got so far as reading the Greek Romances. Truth to tell, 
these are the poorest efforts of the Greek mind, and 1 
doubt gravely if Ouida had read a line of them. Their 
titles read well in print, and Victor Hugo has been erudite 
on a similar principle. And where, finally, did Ouida get 
this Latin, which figures in ‘“‘ Tricotrin ?? Somebody inter- 
Polated with ‘‘ Aristotelian terseness ” the words: 

“Qui respiciunt ad pauca di facili pronunciant ”. 


Can any scholar assist me? 
CantTas. 


REVIEWS. 
FICTION OF TO-DAY. 


“Life and Gabriella.” By Ellen Glasgew. Murray. 5s.net. 

“A Mrs. Jones.” By Mrs. C.8. Peel. Lane. 6s. 

“ A Turf Conspiracy.” By Nat Gould. Long. 6s. 

“ The Murmuring Forest and Other Stories.” By Vladimir 
Korolenko. Translated with an Introduction by 
Marian Fell. Duckworth. 6s. 

N INE books by Ellen Glasgow figure opposite the 

title-page, but not the one we remember, 

‘* Phases of an Inferior Planet’’. Perhaps, in accord- 

ance with a stupid fashion, that book had one title in 

the United States and another in this country. Any- 


way, since 1898 the author has made a great advance, ° 


and has added to the arresting quality of her work 
considerable skill in craftsmanship. Gabriella is a fine 
character, and her refusal to be victimised by life, how- 
ever heavily she was handicapped, is attractively 
portrayed. But she always had something on her side, 
as she was no doll type sinking to a peroxide blonde, 
but a brunette whose appearance improved up to the 
age of thirty-eight. Her marriage and the break-up 
of the home which supported her sensual, good-looking 
husband left her with two children. Their nurture 
proved her sustaining interest in New York, and in her 
home in Richmond she had been the one member of 
the family who did not sentimentalise. It would not 
be fair to reveal how she finally found happiness after 
steady and lonely work in the great city. Several 
minor characters are notably effective, especially the 
business woman clinging to the remains of youth who 
runs a large dressmaking establishment. Here, as 
elsewhere in American fiction, we notice an attempt to 
idealise the uneducated pioneer who rises out of the 
gutter to create railways and build towns. The 
attempt does not quite come off, we think; but, 
perhaps, that is not the author’s fault. She has a 
good idea of character, which is the main business of 
the serious novelist. 

Mrs. Peel, who has already done in fiction the shop 
for feminine adornment, should be interested in the 
career of Gabriella. Her own heroine has a somewhat 
similar history, and both, we notice, are indifferent to 
the sustaining power of religion. Dot Quenby, the 
girl who became a Mrs. Jones, is introduced to us as 
a small child, one of a family of good standing, but 
hampered by lack of means. She saw an elder sister 
marry for money, and herself made an unsatisfactory 
marriage which resulted in a selfish daughter. Her 
husband loved her, but she nearly deserted him for 
another. We leave her in a contrite frame of mind. 
Her circle seems to us to contain a larger selection of 
streaky morals than is usually available in decent 
society. Mrs. Peel excels in rather flippant and 
fanciful descriptions, as of ‘‘ two little dark eyes, set 
like currants in a suet pudding’’. She has somewhat 
overcrowded her scheme with characters, but she hits 
off well childish ways and society fads. 

Turf Conspiracy ’’ is constructed out of the 
simple materials which have long since secured abun- 
dant popularity for the author. Horses are pulled for 
the sake of bets by the conspirators, and a rich lady who 
races under a masculine name is heavily swindled. 
The difficulty experienced in discovering her identity 
seems somewhat odd. She does not appear to be 
exactly an angel, but she takes on a new character 
as the book nears its end and secures the best of the 
sportsmen as a husband. He had previously dropped 
her and married the heroine, the charming daughter 
of a bookmaker. But this heroine dies, and on her 
deathbed suggests the new arrangement ‘‘ between 
you and I’’. Virtue and vice are rewarded with a 
bland and childlike completeness, and there is a detec- 
tive mystery all through which we had nearly for- 
gotten. The solver gets a pension of £5 a week, 
not to mention some golden ‘‘ one-horse snips’’ in 
the course of his leisurely investigations. What heaps 
of money and inferior brains there are on the turf, to 
be sure! 
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We find in Russian novelists a simplicity and fresh- 
ness which are beyond our more sophisticated practi- 
tioners. They have, for one thing, experiences un- 
known in England. Korolenko, like Dostoievsky, 
had a period of exile in Siberia, and returned to be 
the champion of the downtrodden. But he has not 
that taint of the morbid which spoils for many Dos- 
toievsky’s work. The four stories gathered here have 
all the natural freedom and fancy of the folk tale. A 
child of Little Russia, Korolenko is deeply imbued with 
her legends. Snow and the terrible forest and 
romantic ruins still habitable for beggars are his back- 
grounds. The village has primitive ideas, of which 
the pleasure of vodka is the chief. In such an environ- 
ment a very human devil can carry off a Jew without 
arousing a fatal protest of incredulity, and Makar, a 
hard-working peasant in the far forests of Yakutsch, 
can see the dispenser of the Last Judgment as a great 
chief with a long silvery beard, rich furs, and velvet- 
lined boots. ‘‘ Makar’s Dream’’ is the best story, 
but all are striking and full of telling touches. The 
rendering reads well. 


KATHIAWAD. 


“The History of Kathiawad from the Earliest Times,” 
By Captain H. Wilberforce-Bell. With Illustrations 
anda Map. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 
ATHIAWAD, which looks a little unfamiliar in 

that spelling, is the peninsula which, as one 

follows the coast of India north from Bombay, bumps 
out prominently opposite Surat and Baroda. Its posi- 
tion made it easily accessible to the many marauders 
and conquerors who descended on India from the high- 
lands, and its good seaports and holy places added to 
its fame. Hence it has been, up to recent times, the 
scene of warfare and contending tribes, and its history 
is a most complicated affair. Captain Wilberforce- 
Bell, lately the Political Agent of Sorath, has worked 
out carefully, from legend to the present day, the 
various governors, factions, and incursions which the 
province has experienced. No such attempt has been 
made before, and if, in the endless roll of Indian 
dynasties, we wish that more picturesque detail was 
forthcoming, we must not forget that without such 
solid work the vivid writer would have no safe ground 
to go upon. We hope that the author may supple- 
ment this book by another on the manners and customs 
of the country. The map at the end, though on a 
fairly large scale, is the only disappointment. It does 
not indicate any of the divisions of the peninsula. We 
do not realise the extent of Junagadh State, or of that 
of Nawanagar in the north, now ruled by the famous 
cricketer, Ranjitsinhji. Diu, a little island in the 
south, was secured in early days by the Portuguese, 
and still belongs to them. The present name Kathia- 
wad is due to the Kathis, who became dominant in 
the eleventh century, and have a curious marriage 
custom. They have two chief branches, a land- 
owning and a landless, and these are invariably com- 
bined in marriages. 

Asoka, a series of whose edicts is still preserved on 
a stone at Junagadh, pictured opposite p. 12, was a 
ruler with an exceptional regard for human life. Fierce 
and resolute tempers and religious fanaticism have, as 
elsewhere in India, led to frequent tragedies. We 
read of a Rajput chief who had a hobby of capturing 
his enemies and putting them in a wooden cage, of 
an insulting remark at chess which led to enmity and 
murder, and of a freebooter who, imprisoned for life, 
was so large a consumer of opium that he had to be 
dosed with seventy grains at once. 

The most notorious of the religious fanatics was 
Mahmud, of Ghazni, who made an onslaught on the 
famous temple of Somnath, and could not find the 
riches that he expected. At last he broke up the 
sacred ‘‘lingam’’ and secured a colossal supply of 
jewels. He carried away treasure worth more than a 
million of money to his northern fastness. The 


—} 


present ruins of the temple of Somnath are a fix 
specimen of Indian architecture, but extant deseriy 
tions show that the one destroyed by Mahmud y 
much more magnificent. 

British rule of an effective sort began in 1807, why 
Colonel Walker found chronic disorder and desolation, 
due to the Marathas, and by 1822 was well esta 
lished. Yet Oriental ideas of crime and punishme 
prevailed in the native states, and still have to 
reckoned with. Efforts are made to alter the su 
sion to a throne, poisoning is freely attempted, an 
holy men call for strange ceremonies which defeat tly 
cause of justice. The Englishman is equal to it al, 
and the Rajkumar College, opened in 1870 for th 
education of young chiefs, was such a success as t 
be soon copied in other parts of India. Reckley 
extravagance, which even a ferfile country canng 
stand, is a common fault among Indian rulers. Ther 
is something charming in the excessive Orient 
generosity, but one has to examine what it costs th 
people who pay for it. 

A lion’s head figures on the outside of the book. |; 
Junagadh alone now in all India, we believe, lion 
survive. One of them, in 1905, killed a Politica 
Agent, but the fifty or so now left are kept more for 
show than for sport. 

The appendices of dynasties and a good index con. 
plete a most meritorious book. The illustrations ex 
all attractive, particularly the small ones from frescoes 
which give in brilliant colour ideas of the Indim 
warrior, and even of English artillery and soldiers. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


‘* Prehistoric Man and His Story.” By Professor G. fF. 
Scott Elliot. Seeley. 7s. 6d. net. 
HIS sketch of the history of mankind from the 
earliest times runs to 391 pages; there ar 
twenty-seven chapters, all carefully written ani 
fascinating. Professor Scott Elliot makes his apped 
not to those belligerent specialists who divide them 
selves into warring groups, but to neutral readers who 
wish to feel more or less at ease in the prehistoric 
times. No one, however hard he might work, could 
read and digest all the articles and books which have 
gathered about the ascent of man; and Professor 
Scott Elliot has done well not to confuse his narrative 
with the dust of long controversies. It seemed to him, 
when he began to write this book, that the story o 
man was becoming incomprehensible to ordinary 
educated readers, and certainly it was buried under 
vast deposits of technical disputes and of arid 
pedantries. To save the prehistoric ages from a gool 
many of our prehistoric sages is the problem to be 
solved, and we welcome this book as a_ helpful 
beginning. 

Perhaps it tries to do overmuch, perhaps it travels 
over too much time and too much territory, and there 
are no maps to show approximately what the world 
was like during the Great Ice Age. Maps are essential 
when the migrations of animals and of men have to 
be made real to the mind in pictures, in knowledge 
seen under the form of visual conception. Geography 
in words is a very poor thing when it differs from the 
geography in to-day’s maps. Only a mind here and 
there can grasp its wonderful significance in the 
wanderings of prehistoric man. Periods of elevation 
and of depression in the land’s surface make the Ice 
Age so troublesome to most readers that they need 
a series of maps, not a series of descriptive pages. 
The table given between pages 120-21 is very useful. 
It is based on the views of Penck and Bruckner, of 
James Geikie, and Sollas, and others. Its time-scale, 
half a million years, is just a tentative approximation; 
but we agree with Professor Scott Elliot that the 
general course of man’s history cannot be traced with- 
out help from a time-scale and from a general scheme. 
We cannot see what Professor Boyd Dawkins desires 
to do when he puts aside every attempt to construct 
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a tentative chronology. No mind can think in vast 
voids of undated periods. The time-scale chosen by 
Professor Scott Elliot represents the present-day 
opinion of several eminent authorities, and it is 
as helpful to careful readers as scale-plans are to 
students of architecture, for it steadies their minds by 
fixing their attention on a ground-plan. So long as 
they remember that all the earliest dates are rough 
estimates only there is less self-deception in the use of 
a hypothetical chronology than in an attempt to com- 
pute the antiquity of man by referring vaguely to the 
changes in biology and in geography which have taken 
place since Pithecanthropus drew near to the border- 
line of humanity. 

Professor Scott Elliot writes well on the eolith con- 
troversy. He finds it easier to believe that eoliths 
were made by a forerunner of mankind, an intelligent 
creature, than by waves, waterfalls, torrents, and the 
crushing movements of superficial sands and gravels. 
Mr. Reid Moir has proved that flakes chipped off flint 
by natural pressure, as when flints are shaken violently 
in a sack, have angles differing from those that an 
intelligent hand produces. They do not show a suc- 
cession of blows at the same angle and of purposeful 
character. A modern cement mill near Mantes is said 
to have turned out some eolith-like flints, but what 
have cement mills to do with the Miocene period? 
Besides, ‘‘ if there is little to prove that eoliths were 
made by man, there is even less to convince us that 
they were made in any other way ’’. 

It was a happy idea to give full-page plates from the 
prehistoric figures modelled in Brussels under the 
direction of Professor Rutot. These plates include 
Pithecanthropus Erectus, the Combe Capelle Man, the 
Man of Heidelberg, the Neanderthal Man, the Galley 
Hill Man, the Negroid of Grimaldi, the Man of 
Furfooz, and the Old Man of Cromagnon, who 
belonged to a fine tribe that reached its highest 
development in the Riviera, where six skeletons found 
in the caves gave an average height of 6 feet 14 inches. 

We note that Professor Scott Elliot does not 
exaggerate the intelligence of men, who have always 
crept reluctantly from convention to convention. ‘‘A 
really original idea is most unusual, and the bold 
courage that will make even a simple experiment is 
rarer still.’’ Many examples of this stationary 
stubbornness are taken from the customs of living 
savages, and they help the reader to understand the 
prehistoric attitude towards ancient methods of work. 
Omit a few thousand men of genius from the 
trillions of conventionalists who have lived and died, 
and the highest civilisation would rival that of the 
Eskimo, who are probably the dwarfed descendants of 
the Cromagnon tribe. Sportsmen will take pleasure 
in Chapter 12, in which much is said about the origin 
of horses and dogs. In fact, there is abundant 
thought in every page, and the author employs with 
tact and skill several working hypotheses that invite 
pleasant discussion. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


“ Poems of William Cullen Bryant.” The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1s. 6d. net. 
RYANT was known in the nurseries of the ‘‘ eigh- 
teén-eighties ’’ by a round game of cards, each 
of which commemorated some poet and a representa- 
tive work by him. In his case the selected poem was 
‘*“ Thanatopsis ’’, and it may safely be said that even 
such advertisement as association with a popular 
pastime affords could not ensure continual popularity 
for a dreary address in blank verse to the perishable 
reader on the fate of dead bodies. 

He is a poet whose work survives in bulk mainly 
because he is one of the earliest of North America’s 
cultured and fluent poets, possessing enough sympathy 
with his time and native land to be in a sense typical 
of both. His first poem was published in 1804, when 
he was ten, and his last artistic act was an oration 


delivered in 1878, when he was eighty-three. Betwee 
these dates he was barrister, militiaman, politician, ang 
‘all-round ’’ literary man; but when it is remembere 
that he became a Baptist at the age of sixty-three it js 
obvious, without passing any opinion on that sec, fi 
that his mind, precocious and energetic though jt 
showed itself, lacked the power of the born visionary, 
At times his voice, like many another, is that of on 
entangled in darkness without being aware of it, mis. 
taking acquiescence with ignorance for illumination, 
Bryant has two great merits: he is an excellent 
story-teller in verse and his heart is not only on th 
right side, but is also felt to beat in the strains which his 
love and grief, his indignation at war and slavery, 
drew from him. The person who in this time g 
severance and undoing can read without emotion 
Bryant’s poem called ‘‘ The Path’’, so redolent as jt 
is of the pleasantness of ways that link lands together, 
must be either very clever (very apt at ‘‘ knocking 
off ’’ little ‘‘ occasional pieces ’’), or very hard. 
Bryant writes of himself that— 


‘* Wrath has left its scar—that fire of hell 
Has left its frightful scar upon my soul.’? 


Ideals are the opposite of one’s afflictions. Is that 
why the appeal cf Bryant’s verse is sometimes nearly 
as tender as the silent faces of flowers and evening 
skies? Perhaps it was just because he himself was 
an example of worldly success and solid effectiveness 
that, in his poetic reverie, his dead friends trans 
formed in his mind to the likeness of— 


‘** Fair children of cloud and frost, 
That glisten a moment and then are lost, 
Flake after flake— 
All lost in the dark and silent lake.” 


When we look at Bryant’s rugged face, and remen- 
ber that ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ was translated into Latin 
and that the Emperor of Brazil paid his respects to 
him, we cannot imagine him as a descending snow 
flake, unless in some Beerbohmesque caricature. But 
he is a poet to survive caricature—being a born singer 
as the wren is, to whom Swinburne, by implication, 
likened him, though emperors do not call on wrens 
and wrens do not know how to put into a song ai 
avian family picture, as did Bryant in his delightful 
‘* Robert of Lincoln ’’. 


= 


‘* Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln.”” By Henry B. Rankis. 
“With an Introduction by Joseph Fort Newton. Putnam. $2. 

In his seventy-ninth year Mr. Rankin recovers the memory d 
his youth and writes a chatty, charming book {which every tru 
friend of Lincoln will prize and treasure. At the age of nine, 
when acting as messenger boy in the}Menard County Circuit 
Court at Petersburg, Illinois, he met¥Lincoln for the first time, 
and was welcomed as the son of two old friends. Afterwards, for 
more than a dozen years, he saw Lincoln often; and during the 
four years that heralded the election to the Presidency M. 
Rankin had much business to do in the law office of Lincoln and 
Herndon. He says very little about himself, and his aim in the 
eighteen chapters is equally modest, for he does not try to sketch 
another biography of Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Captain” and Russell 
Lowell’s “The First American”. Much low rubbish has beet 
gathered by]sensational writers into the epic of rusticity through 
which Lincoln passed in his wonderfully varied career; so Mr 
Rankin’s object is to put simple truth into the places now 
occupied by trash. He proves, for example, that Lincoln’s life 
in August 1835, after the death of Ann Rutledge, was 
“darkened by the shadows of insanity”; and it is clear now 
that Lincoln’s marriage with Mary Todd was not an unhappy one. 
Few women have suffered more from calumny than has Mn 
Lincoln, some biographers going so far as to say that she married 
Lincoln “ in a spirit of pique and petty spite to wreak vengeane 
on him through wedded life”. There was wit in her tongue, else 
she could not have made so many untiring foes. 

There is something new in every chapter, and there are some 
excellent photogravures, notably one of the famous life-urask 
made by Leonard W. Volk in 1860. The face in profile unites the 
rugged vigour of Cromwell’s to the pathetic asceticism of Cardinal 
Newman’s. 
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| HE desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 
| time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 

Ts that workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
Nearly to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
>vening reading during the week. 
ei bee: It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
: scall these directions. This is the constant aim of the SATURDAY REVIEW; and that 

- it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns, 

“ The vigour and ability which make your paper a perpetual inspiration to every 

loyal Englishman who reads it.” —10 June 1916. 

“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden Age that it 
remem [the SATURDAY Review] had, but in my time it has never been so good as it is 
Le now.” —10 June 1916. 
ects to ‘“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 

snow consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.””—11 March 1916. 
>. But “ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
Singer the SATURDAY REvIEw for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
Cation, 8 April 1916. 
al a “* Without flattery, the Sarurpay Review has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916. 

‘* 4s an old reader of many years’ standing of the Sarurvpay Review may I be . 

allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”°—19 February * 
1916. 
““ It would be hard indeed to find more lucid and instructive articles on the war 

~ than those of ‘ Vieille Moustache.’”—15 January 1916. 
mory ol ** May I take leave to say how much we here in the club of this station [Taunggyi} 
ery true look forward week by week to Vieille Moustache’s ‘Appreciation.’ It seems to me 
of nine, almost the one sane and reasonable criticism of the war. . . .”,—15 July 1916. 

read the Morning Post’ every day and the SarurpAy REVIEW every week— 
a ty which exceptaman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . .”,—11 December 
ring the 1915. 

- a “ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.”,-—13 November 1915. 
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Duckworth’s New Books 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ 
LAST BOOK. 


With the French in 
France and Salonika 


By the Author of ‘‘ With the Allies.’’ 


In this account of his tour of the French lines, Richard Harding 
Davis tells of the bombardment and destruction of Arras, the mud 
trenches of Artois, the zig-zag chalk trenches of Champagne, the 
fighting in Argonne, the rapid recovery of France after her invasion, 
the retreat of the Allies in Serbia, the landing of reinforcements at 
Salonika, etc., etc. Many significant points in these and other 
directions he could never have seen except for unusual opportunities 
and facilities accorded him on account of his great reputation, his 
innumerable friendships with men of influence, and especially on 
account of the favourable impression made upon the French 
aay mang by the narrative of his earlier visit to the front, ‘ With 

e Allies. 


First large edition exhausted already. 
2nd Impression now printing. 


With 24 Illustrations. 240 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 
GERTRUDE BONE 
The Brow of Courage 


By the Author of ‘‘ Women of the Country.” 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. Just published. 


V. KOROLENKO 
The Murmuring Forest 


Stories from the Russian of Viadimir Korolenko. 


Russian Literature 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


New and revised edition (1916). Just published, In the famous 
Readers’ Library. 392 pages. Cloth 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


Author of ‘‘ Pointed Roofs.’’ 


Backwater 


“Courage and originality, beauty and pathos. To the novelist, 
Miss Dorothy Richardson, we owe the truest gratitude. 


—The Times. 
“What there is about the book that gives it value is a quite un- 
usually intimate style, and the sense it conveys of youth. There is 
art in-this.’"—Pwnch. 


“A New Humorist of the first water.”’~ Queen. 


LYNN DOYLE 
Mr. Wildridge 
of the Bank 


“Mr. Doyle has unflagging spirits, and the book keeps the reader 
on the grin. Anthony Wiildridge is a very delightful . 
— Bookman. 


“One of those rare books . . intensely humorous. Nothing 
but pleasure... unflagging entertainment, Mr. Doyle knows 
Ireland.’’—Sketch 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


Dead Yesterday 
3rd IMPRESSION. 


“A real contribution to English fiction and to Hnglish history." 
—Westminster Gazette. 
“A fine novel, a rich and powerful story, full of thought and 
emotion.’ "—The ‘Times. 
“A really fine novel.’”’"—Country Life. 


MR. EDWARD BOOTH’S 


GREAT NEW NOVEL. 


Fondie 


‘Fondie’ is a great story. It secures for Mr. Booth a distinguished 
among Bnglish novelists.’’—Yorkshire Post. 

‘Fondie’ definitely places Mr. Booth in the first rank of living 
novelists. The scenes are inimitable for humour and for a 
undercurrent of irony. A triumph. A masterly blend of comedy and 
tragedy.’ ’'—Daily Graphic. 

“What Hardy is to Wessex, what George Eliot is to the Midlands, 
that is Mr. Booth to the East Riding of Yorkshire.’ "— Birmingham 


Post. 

Mr. Booth tells {t with a realism, with irony, too, and a 
kind of sub-acid humour that establishes his book certainly among 
the important novels of recent years.’’—Punch, 


2nd Impression Sia Shillings 
DUCKWORTH & CO., Publishers, Covent Garden, London 


MR. JOHN LANE’S 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


CHARLES FROHMAN: Manager and Man. 
By Isaac F. MARCOSSON and DANIEL 
FROHMAN. With an appreciation by J. M. } 
BARRIE. Many Portraits and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. Qs. Gd. net. 

MY LIFE AND WORK. By Epmunp 
KNOWLES MUSPRATT, LL.D., F.C.S., etc. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net, |] 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By 


SAMUEL PEPpys (Junior). Illustrated by 


M. WATSON WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 5S. net. |] 


SOLDIER AND DRAMATIST: Being the} 
letters of Harold Chapin, American Citizen, 
who died for England at Loos on September 
26th, 1915. With Introduction by SIDNEY 


DARK. Two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 
NEW BELGIAN POEMS: Les Trois Rois et — 
Autres Poemes. By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


English Translation by TITA BRAND CAmM- 
MAERTS. With a Portrait of the Author by 
H. G. RIviERE. (Exhibited in Royal Aca- 
demy, 1916.) Crown 8vo. 3S. Gd. net. 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES. By 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN. By Mar-| 

ORIE and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. |} 
S. 6d. net. 

THE MAGIC OF MALAYA. By CuTHBERT 
WOODVILLE HARRISON, Malay Civil Ser- 
vice. Crown 8vo. 95S. net. 

AERIAL RUSSIA: The Romance of the 
Giant Aeroplane. By Lieut.-Col. RousTaw- 
BEK. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD. By 


MADELINE ALSTON. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
FAR-AWAY STORIES. By WIL 1am J. 


LOCKE. 


THE SHELTERED SEX. 


MEARS. 
AFRAID. By Sipney Dark. 
A MRS. JONES. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 
HOUSE-ROOM. By Ipa WILp. 


By MADGE 


FORKED LIGHTNING. By 
HOWARD. 

THE SHADOW RIDERS. By IsaseL 
PATERSON. 


THE REDEMPTION OF GRACE MILROY. 


By CARLTON DAWE. 


GREAT SNAKES. By WILLIAM CAINE. 


A new Humorous Story. Crown 8vo. 1S. net. 


RUSSIAN CHAPS. By M. C. LETHBRIDGE. 


Crown 8vo. IS. net. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W, 
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6 August 1916. 


1916, 


The Saturday Review. 


first expert analysis of the New Movement. 


THE NEW 
PROTECTIONISM. 


By J. A. HOBSON. Cloth, 2/6 net. 


“In this compact little book Mr. J. A. Hobson has written 
be first expert analysis of the New Movement. It is a ruthless 
nd unsparing piece of criticism, written with all the author's 
wmiliar dialectical power. ... Popular in its style yet 
jentific in its thought, it should do much to fix wavering con- 
ictions and stimulate the demand for a constructive policy.’’ 
Mr. H. N. BRAILSFORD in the Daily News. 


» etc, 
net, 

By MZIONISM. Problems and Views. 
by I Edited by PAUL GOODMAN and ARTHUR 
*' "i D. LEWIS. With an Introduction by MAX 
the NORDAU. Cloth, 6/- net. 
tizen, This volume is the most powerful plea ever made for the 
miber |iMbational regeneration of the Jews in their ancestral home, as is 


dvocated by the world-wide Zionist Movement. Here we 
have an extraordinarily striking demonstration in its favour by 
lews of all shades of thought. The twenty-three Anglo-Jewish 
ontributors, including the Chief Rabbi and Israel Zangwill, 
provide a remarkable indication of the Nationalist sympathies 


Coan pf thinking Jews in this country. 

‘sa THE FUTURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

1. net. By REGINALD H. CROMPTON. 


Cloth, 6/- net. 


i= The purpose of this book is constructive. After outlining 
ome of the difficulties which beset the ordinary man in his 
igious beliefs, it shows that similar difficulties exist in the 
ider regions of philosophy and psychology. 


A BACHELOR IN JAPAN. 
By ERSKINE WOOD. Cloth, 3/6 net. 


This book gives one amusing glimpses of a voyage via the 
Porte to Japan, where the Bachelor in question makes a pro- 
oged visit and settles down in a Japanese ‘‘ paper '’ house in 
n out-of-the-way hamlet. There is a vein of humour through- 
but the book, and as the author lived in Japan for some time, 
osmall portion of it is actual experience. 


THE HOLIDAY NOVEL. 


THE KEEPER OF 
THE DOOR. 


| By ETHEL M. DELL. 2/- net. 


This is the fine story in which Nick Ratcliffe, the ugly hero 
the famous Anglo-Indian novel ‘‘ The Way of an Eagle,”’ 
Ppears in a new role. Get the book to-day. 


THREE FINE NEW NOVELS. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
DESOLATE., 


by C. M. MATHESON, Author of “The Gener- 
ation Between.” 6/-. 


THE NEW BREED. 


4 ANDREW FIRTH, Author of “The Furnace 


Iron.” 6/-. 


THE HOMESTEADERS. 


ROBERT J. C. STEAD, Author of “The 
Bail Jumper.” 6/-. 


- FISHER UNWIN, LTD., ! Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 
Highways and Byways in 


‘Galloway and Carrick. By the 
Rev. C. H. DICK. With Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

(Highways and Byways Series. 
The Daily Chronicle.—* Another addition to one of the pleasantest and 
most practical of series known to modern topography. With over 500 pages 
of — and some 200 illustrations, both excellently done, the book is 
complete. 


Faith or Fear? an Appeal to the Church of 
England. By Donatp Hankey (A Student in Arms), 
WILLIAM ScoTtTT PaLMER, HaROLD ANSON, F. LEwI- 
DoNALDSON, and CHARLES H. S. MATTHEWs (Editor). 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 

The Globe.—'* This remarkable book. . . . We can only conclude by 
recommending it most heartily to those many torn and tortured souls to 
whom the apparent tottering of the great edifice of faith in which they have 
been reared, and in which they have experi the certainty of God's 
prescience, is agony inexpressible." 


UNIFORM WITH “ THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY.” 


Their True Faith and Allegi- 


ance. By GUSTAVUS OHLINGER. With a 
Foreword by OWEN WISTER. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. net. 
«*» An account of German propaganda in the United States since the 
outbreak of the war. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE DIARY OF AN 
ENGLISH RESIDENT 
IN FRANCE DURING 
WAR-TIME Second Series 1915. 


By ROWLAND STRONG. 6s. net. 


‘‘Mr. Strong has eminent qualifications for the task. His 
style has a ‘bite’; and he reports freely (perhaps at times a 
little too freely for official discretion) the Rings that he has 
heard and seen.’’—Ouxtlook. 


‘*Extremely lively reading; the writer is so delightfully 
indiscreet.’'—Everyman. 
‘‘Varied are the views and criticisms set forth. Some 


are amusing, some affecting, some may be called thrilling." 
—Westminster Gazette. 


‘*The pages are always lively and bright in their observa- 
tions on the shifting situation and the prominent public 
men.’’—Scotsman. 


ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 
By R.SCOTLAND LIDDELL. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘A picturesque and inspiring volume.'’—Morning Post. 
‘‘Excellent reading. Admirably illustrated.’’—Everyman. 
“It is for its sympathetic and understanding study of the 


Russian soldier that his book will live, and from this point 
of view we do not know its equal.’’—Globe. 


‘‘The charm of the author’s style becomes a fascination."’ 
—Yorkshire Post. 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltn. 


WANTED.—“ The Saturday Review” for the following 
three dates :— 
April 14, 1888. 
April 4, 1891. 
July 4, 1891. 


Write: Publisher, “Saturday Review,” 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


26 August 19i¢, 


MILLS BOON’S 


Books for Everyone 


The Book everyone is buying. Full of happiness 
and sound commonsense. 


LIFE WITHOUT 
SERVANTS. 


By A Survivor. 1s. net. (Postage 3d.) 


_— ‘*One of the most delightful books I have ever 
read.’’ 
Glasgow News : ‘‘ A delightful book.’* 
Lady: ‘‘ Full of good notions and interesting experiences."' 
To-day: ‘‘ A delightful book. We need books like this.’’ 


And others too numerous to quote. 


MY SIBERIAN YEAR. 
By M. A. Czaplicka. 10s. 6d. net. 


A charming volume of absorbing interest. 


Enthusiastic notices recently in Times, Evening Standard, 
Punch, &c., &c. 


The Greatest Statement on National Training. 


THE EBBING TIDE. 
By Viscount Haldane, P.C. 
With an original Preface, 6d. (Postage 3d.) 


Extract: ‘‘It is an appalling reflection . . . that in this 
country 90 per cent. of our young persons, nine out of ten, get 
no further education after the age of fourteen."’ 


A remarkable human document entitled— 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S 
FAREWELL TO HIS 
CHURCH. 


ls. net. (Postage 3d.) [Ready. 


HAROLD BEGBIE’S Tales from the 
Great City :— 
ls. net, each. (Postage 3d.) 


A LONDON GIRL. 


London's Bishop says: ‘* AJl you men ought to read it.’’ 


THE RAINY DAY. 


Morning Post says: ‘‘ A notable achievement."’ 


CLOSED DOORS. 


Review of Reviews says: ‘* Realism of a high order,"’ 


MRS. O’H. 


2s. net. (Postage 5d.) 
The semi-banned novel about the woman who was neither 
good nor bad. 


Please write for the New HAROLD BEGBIE 
Souvenir. 


Scotsman : ‘‘ Deserves to be widely read.”’ 


A remarkable Novel. 


LOVE. 


By W. B. Trites, author of LIFE. 1s. net. 

LOVE is Mr. W. B. TRITES’ new long novel, and is the 
successor to that great success LIFE, which has sold over one 
hundred thousand copies and is still selling in thousands. 
was reviewed by nearly one hundred papers in long laudatory 
notices, and no less than twenty called the novel a remarkable 
piece of work. 

LOVE has taken Mr. Trites three years to write, and it fulfils 
the critic’s prophecy that the author of LIFE was a great writer 
in the making. LOVE is a novel of genius. 


By the Author of “ Sparrows.” 1s. net, the Novel 
with three million readers. 


RUTH, THE WOMAN 
WHO LOVED. 


By Horace W. C. Newte. 6s. 
[Second Edition ready, 


By the Author of “The Veil.” 


—AND WHAT HAPPENED? 


By E. S. Stevens. [2nd Edn. 
Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘A most enjoyable tale. Letty is an 
admirable creation."’ 


By the Author of “Life’s Shadow Show.” 


THE WITCH CHILD. 


By Louise Gerard. 6s. 


Charming, fragrant and romantic. 


By the Author of “The Cost.” 


SECOND BESTS. 


By L. G. Moberly. 6s. 


6s. each. 
THE MONUMENT. 
Tilk Tattingham. 
ARM CHAIR STORIES. 
I. A. R. Wylie. 
THE CAPTAIN’S FURNITURE. 
John Trevena. 


THE MAN AUNT. 
Tom Gallon. 


JEREMY’S LOVE STORY. 
B. Y. Benediall. 


Weekly Dispatch: ‘‘ Roy Norton stands midway betweet 
Jack London, Gene Stratton Porter and Jean Webster.”’ 


ROY NORTON’S NOVELS are now being issued 


at ls. net. (Postage 3d.) 
THE PLUNDERER. [Ready. 
THE BOOMERS. [Ready. 
THE MEDIATOR. [Shortly. 


OTHERS COMING 
Please write for the New ROY NORTON Souvenir. 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, London, W 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smrra & Son, The Arden Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E., and Published by Reciwatp WEBSTER PAGE, at the 0 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 26 August, 1916. 
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